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YORK AND ALBANY 


seen applied to James Stuart, brother of King Charles II., and 

afterward himself king as James II., in a political song aimed 
against the exclusionists who wished to deprive him of the succession,» He 
is similarly denominated in Latin at the beginning of the legend on the ob- 
verse of the grand medallion by Roettier (silver, size 49, weight 654 oz.\, 
emanating from a period antedating by more than a decade the bitter 
controversy which produced the song. ‘‘ James, Duke of York and A\l- 
bany, Lord High Admiral of England,” is the translation of this abbreviated 
legend, which surrounds a bust of James at the age of about thirty-two, 
arrayed in the incongruous but not unimposing combination of peruke 
a la Louis Quatorze and toga @ la Romaine, which was in the taste of the 
day, and which Roettier, son of the Antwerp goldsmith who had befriended 
Charles II. in exile, had singular skill in delineating. The reverse repre-. 
sents, beneath the brief ‘‘ Not less great on Land,” the battle of Lowe- 
stoft, sometimes called of Harwich, fought off the Suffolk coast, under the 
command of our Lord High Admiral, and won by him, chiefly, as is alleged,. 
through a system of signals which he devised, and a line of battle which he 
arranged. The great ship in the foreground, with St. George’s cross at bow- 
sprit, mizzen-mast, and stern, the flag of the admiralty at the fore, and the 
royal standard at the main, indicates the triumph of the Duke of York over 
the Dutch Admiral Opdam, whose vessels are seen in the distance, with their 
plain tricolors. The date in the exergue is June 3, 1665. Not one year 
had elapsed since, in September, 1664, Colonel Richard Nicoll, acting unden 
a commission based by King Charles on an arbitrary grant of New Nether: 
land which he had made to his brother the duke, had seized that colony 
and renamed its two chief settlements. New Amsterdam and Fort Or- 
ange had become New York and Albany. This portrait of James Stuart 
may, therefore, be considered contemporary with that important event ; 


ee ea York and Albany” is a title which we remember to have 
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and, in the absence of any medallic memorial of the acquisition of New 
Netherland, this monument of the battle of Lowestoft, the most important 
battle in the war between England and Holland, which was in a great meas- 
ure provoked by that acquisition, may be accepted as a substitute. It may, 
indeed, be, without impropriety, regarded as the earliest of Mew York 
medals, commemorating, as it does, the naval struggle excited by a con- 
quest which, just a century after Shakespeare’s birth (1564), made Shake- 
speare’s language that of the conquered region and united that region with 
Anglo-America, preserving, too, an authentic portraiture of the namesake 
or eponymous hero of our capitals, commercial and political, in his best days. 
For, concurring, as we must, in the all but universal judgment that James, 
as king, made a wretched ruler, hardly less base than blind, we have, never- 
theless, to recognize that as ‘‘ York and Albany,” at least in the beginning 
of his career, he passed for a great military and naval genius, and was then 
undoubtedly an intelligent as well as painstaking administrator or bureau- 
crat. More than this, Turenne, under whom he learned the art, of war, 
said that he was ‘‘ born without fear,’”’ and expected that he would become 
‘‘one of the greatest captains of the age.’”’ So, at least, Miss Strickland 
quotes the Maréchal in her ‘‘ Lives of the Queens of England,” Phil., 1847, 
ix., 17. He did, in fact, become an imbecile coward, and the early portion of 
his manhood, to which our medal pertains, is consequently the only portion 
which we can contemplate with satisfaction. We are well pleased, there- 
fore, to possess his portrait taken at that time, and it is this portrait which 
we would gladly see reproduced in memory. of him, not only by the en- 
graver's art, as in our frontispiece, but in another manner also, as shall be 
explained in the sequel. 
Fifteen years ago, the writer of the present lines, in an article entitled 
‘‘New .York’s Namesake,” which appeared in the American $ournal of 
Numismatics, then edited by him, used the following language in regard 
to this ‘‘ incomparable medallion,” as it is termed in a German catalogue: 
‘‘We doubt whether one impression exists in New York or in America. 
No antiquarian curiosity more beautiful as a work of art, or more interest- 
ing as a memorial of our city’s namesake, in a position of honor such as his- 
tory seldom awards him, could be procured from abroad by one of its 
wealthy and enlightened residents.” From that time to the present no 
specimen of the medal has come to light on this side of the Atlantic. The 
cabinet of William S. Appleton, Esq., of Boston, the first in the United 
States in regard to the illustration of history, American and foreign, does 
not contain one, nor does any other collection famous among us. It has 
not been offered in any of our auction-sales ; and our amateurs have had to 
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content themselves with the pictures of it in Pinkerton’s ‘‘ Medallic History 
of England,” Prime’s ‘Coins, Medals, and Seals,” and ‘‘ The Student’s 
Hume.” Though the English portion of the writer’s cabinet was sold in 
November, 1879, and he has since then refrained from purchasing coins 
and medals in that department of numismatics, he could not resist the 
temptation to secure this long and much coveted piece when its name finally 
appeared in the catalogue of James Sanders, Esq.’s, English Historical Med- 
als, announced for sale by Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, to take place in 
May of the current year. On the first of that month, accordingly, it became 
his property, per bid transmitted to London, in consideration of a number 
of pounds which he prefers not to mention. Thus, as our Virgil says: 


‘quod optanti divim promittere nemo 
Arderet, volvenda dies, en ! attulit ultro.” 


But it is not the mere semi-puerile feeling of satisfaction which one feels 
in the ownership of a rarity that has suggested the present remarks. It 
has long been matter of regret to the relatively few inhabitants of New 
York City who are interested in her local history, that the periodical demo- 
litions and transformations exacted there by traffic and progress allow no 
objects to remain whereon our associations may linger and attach them- 
selves. Should some worshipper of stocks and stones sneer at their weak- 
ness, they might reply, in the oracular words of one whose style is unmis- 
takable: ‘‘ To abstract the mind from all local emotion would be impossible 
if it were endeavoured, and would be foolish if it were possible. Whatever 
withdraws us from the power of our senses ; whatever makes the past, the 
distant, or the future predominate over the present, advances us in the 
dignity of thinking beings.’’ In the unavoidable absence, then, of ancient 
ramparts, churches, municipal buildings, patrician dwellings, famous in 
history, it would seem most desirable to perpetuate by statues, bas-reliefs, 
and similar works the remembrance of the worthies who may once have fre- 
quented them. A beginning has been made in this direction, or, rather, a 
laudable inclination has been manifested toward such a course, in the bronze 
statues and busts which adorn the Mall and other portions of our Park. 
But not one of the men hitherto thus honored was born in New York, 
though some, like poor Halleck, whose dreadfully constrained attitude 
seems to typify his torturing mercantile environment, passed much or most 
of their lives here. The majority, however, were not even American. Two 
colossal, seated figures, like those on the plain of Thebes, Memnon and his 
fellow, might, on the contrary, induce the inference that New York was a 
Caledonian colony. Standing before one of these, we once heard a Ger- 
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man parent explaining to his wife and offspring that it was ‘‘ Scott /—grosser 
Militar”! An ignorant Teuton, certainly, but zsthetic; for a correct 
sense of propriety led him to look for something national in that conspicu- 
ous place. Might not an obscure corner be some day found for, perhaps, a 
little tablet with but the names of the New York signers of the Declaration 
of Independence: William Floyd, Philip Livingston, Francis Lewis, and 
Lewis Morris ? 

‘* Now, to what does all this tend, and what do you aim at and pro- 
pose?” Itis this: that (as there is very much in a name, and the knowl- 
edge of names soon introduces the knowledge of things, events, and trans- 
actions) we begin the work of giving palpable expression to our history by 
setting up, as soon as may be, in an appropriate place, in the city of Albany 
and in the city of New York, with a view to call attention to a far-reaching 
event as well as an interesting etymology, a bust, bas-relief, or medallion of 
James Stuart, copied from the medal under notice, and giving information 
in its lettering that from his titles each of these cities derives its permanent 
English designation. On, in, or about our Capitol at Albany, more par- 
ticularly, that vast and costly building, our new Houses of Parliament, 
would an intelligent and curious stranger expect and desire to find some 
artistic recognition, some plastic memorial, of the birth and naming (new 
birth and adoption, if my Dutch friend will) of this great and growing 
State. He might desire, but he would have to desiderate ; for none such 
exists. The very eminent architect who now has charge of this important 
public work, politely gave the following brief but comprehensive answer 
when written to on the subject : 

NEw York, July 5, 1882. 
Pror, Cuas, E. ANTHON, 

My dear Sir:—There is not in the Capitol any monument to the Duke of York (or any one 
else), and I fully agree with you that there ought to be, and will bear the matter in mind, in the 
hope of introducing a bas-relief of some kind to commemorate him. Many thanks for the suggestion. 


Most truly yours, 
LEOPOLD EIDLITZ. 


It is vain to regret that the Duke of York and Albany was not a more 
worthy character. If we cannot have what would content us, we must be 
content with what we have ; and, from the point of view of our numerous 
Catholic fellow-citizens, he ranks higher, be it remembered, than we are in 
the habit of placing him. Not every city can boast a founder like Roger 
Williams ; and Providence, which is adorned by his statue, is not called 
after his name. 

In regard to the great port whose world-known designation was taken 
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from the duke’s principal title, we recommend that his bust, in the costume 
thought appropriate in his day, derived from the contemporaneous portrait 
furnished by this medal, be erected at the lower end of the Mall in its 
Central Park. It might be placed between Ward’s fine Shakespeare, ad- 
vancing musingly from the East, and his admired Indian Hunter, recklessly 
flying toward the West, for it would form a connecting link between them ; 
and on its pedestal might be read some such inscription as: ‘‘ JAMES 
STUART, DUKE OF YORK AND ALBANY, AFTER WHOM ARE NAMED THIS 
STATE AND ITS TWO CHIEF CITIES.” 
CHARLES E. ANTHON 





MEDALLION OF THE DUKE OF YORK (REDUCED TEN-SIXTEENTHS FROM THE ORIGINAL), 











THE RECORD-BOOK OF COLONEL JOHN TODD, FIRST CIVIL 
GOVERNOR OF THE ILLINOIS COUNTRY 


The early records of the region formerly known as ‘‘ the Illinois ” unfortu- 
nately have not been preserved. Those of its civil and judicial administra- 
tion, during the sixty years of its organized government as a royal province, 
and the subsequent period of its existence as a county of Virginia, would 
be of exceeding value to its future historian. A large collection of such 
papers remained at Kaskaskia, once the capital, successively, of the province, 
territory, and State of Illinois, until the day came when the ancient village 
was obliged to yield even the honor of being a county seat to the neighbor- 
ing city of Chester. To the latter place, several boxes filled with these 
papers were then removed, and stood for years in the hall of its court-house, 
until, by neglect or wanton misuse, their contents were lost or destroyed. 
Onc, however, of these mementos of the past, and not the least in worth 
among them, was recently found in an office of this court-house in a recep- 
tacle for fuel, just in time to save it from the fiery fate of many of its com- 
panions, and is now in the custody of the Chicago Historical Society. This 
is the original Record or Minute Book of Colonel John Todd, the first civil 
governor of the Illinois country. 

When George Rogers Clark had captured the British posts beyond the 
Ohio, under the authority of Virginia, that State was quick to act for the 
preservation of the rights thus acquired. Kaskaskia was taken on 
July 4, 1778; the first surrender of Vincennes, or St. Vincent, as it was 
sometimes called, occurred soon after; and in October, of the same year, 
the General Assembly of Virginia passed ‘‘ An act for establishing the 
county of Illinois, and for the more effectual protection and defence there- 
of.” The young commonwealth, only in the third year of its own inde- 
pendent existence, and then, with the other revolted colonies, engaged in 
a death-struggle with the mother country, did not shrink from the duty 
of providing a suitable government for the immense territory thus added 
to its domain. The act recites the successful expedition of the Virginia 
militia-men to the country adjacent to the Mississippi, and that good faith 
and safety require that the citizens thereof, who have acknowledged the com- 
monwealth, shall be supported and protected, and that some ‘temporary 
form of government, adapted to their circumstances, shall be established. 
It provides that all the citizens of Virginia, settled on the western side 
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of the Ohio, shall be included in a distinct county, to be called Illi- 
nois County. The vast area, afterward ceded to the United States under 
the name of the Northwest Territory, and now divided into five States, 
then composed a single county of Virginia. Of this county the governor of 
the State was authorized to appoint a county lieutenant, or commandant, 
who could appoint and commission deputy-commandants, militia officers, 
and commissaries. 

The Governor of the State of Virginia, upon whom devolved the duty of 
selecting the commandant of the country of Illinois, was the first who ever 
held that office, the immortal patriot, Patrick Henry ; and the man whom he 
chose for this difficult and responsible position was John Todd. He was 
not unknown on the frontier nor at the Capital. Born in Pennsylvania 
and educated in Virginia, he had practised law in the latter colony for 
several years, when, in 1775, he removed to the Kentucky country. He was 
one of those who met at Boonesboro’, in the spring of that year, under the 
great elm tree, near the fort, to establish the proprietary government of the 
so-called colony of Transylvania, comprising more than half of the modern 
State of Kentucky, and he was very prominent in the counsels of its House 
of Delegates or Representatives, the first legislative body organized west 
of the Alleghanies. He preémpted large tracts of land near the present 
city of Lexington, and is said to have been one of the band of pioneers, 
who, while encamped on its site, heard of the opening battle of the Revolu- 
tion in the far East, and named their infant settlement in its honor. When 
the agents of the Kentucky settlers had obtained a gift of powder from Vir- 
ginia for the defence of the frontier, in the following year, and had brought 
it down the Ohio to the Three Islands, Todd led a small party through the 
forests to transport it to one of the forts, but was beaten back, after a 
bloody contest with the Indians. Early in 1777, the first court in Ken- 
tucky opened its sessions at Harrisburg, and he was one of the justices. 
Shortly after, he was chosen one of the representatives of Kentucky in the 
Legislature of Virginia, and went to the Capital to fulfill this duty. The 
following year he accompanied George Rogers Clark in his expedition to 
the Illinois, and was the first man to enter Fort Gage, at Kaskaskia, when 
it was taken from the British, and was present at the final capture of 
. Vincennes. 

Meanwhile the act above mentioned had been passed, and the gover- 
nor had no difficulty in deciding whom to appoint county lieutenant of Illi- 
nois. At Williamsburg, then the capital of the Old Dominion, in the for- 
mer mansion of the royal rulers of the whilom colony, Patrick Henry, on 
December 12, 1778, indited his letter of appointment to John Todd, 
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Esq., and entered it in the very book now before us. It occupies the first 
five pages, and probably is in Patrick Henry’s handwriting. At all events, 
his own signature is subscribed thereto. This letter is not such a one as 
territorial governors would be likely to receive in these later days. It deals 
with higher things than those which occupy the modern politician. Con- 
ciliation of the newly enfranchised inhabitants, selection of competent ad- 
visers, defence against foreign and native enemies, subordination of the 
military to the civil arm of the government, establishment of Republican in- 
stitutions, administration of equal justice to all, an alliance with friendly 
neighbors, encouragement of trade, and the exertion by the commandant of 
unwearied ability, diligence, and zeal, in behalf of his people, are the prin- 
cipal heads of this able and, for its time, extraordinary State paper. It 
shows us that the man who had taken the grave responsibility of the secret 
instructions which led to the capture of the Illinois country, was compe- 
tent to direct the next step in its career. He could wisely govern what had 
been bravely won. With all the cares of a new State engaged in a war for 
its independence resting upon his shoulders, proscribed as a traitor to the 
mother country, and writing almost within sound of the guns of the British 
fleet upon the James, he looked with calm vision into the future, and laid 
well the foundations of another commonwealth beyond the Ohio. 

This book, made precious by his pen, was entrusted to a faithful mes- 
senger, who carried it from tidewater across the mountains to Fort Pitt, 
thence down the Ohio, until he met with his destined recipient, and de- 
livered to him his credentials. It is supposed that Todd received it at Vin- 
cennes, then known to Virginians as St. Vincent, not long after the sur- 
render of that place, on February 24, 1779, and thereupon returned to 
the Kentucky country to make some necessary preparations for his new 
duties, and possibly to enlist some of the soldiers authorized to be raised by 
the act under which he was appointed. At all events, he did not reach 
the Illinois country until the spring of 1779, as we learn from the journal of 
Colonel George Rogers Clark, who says, ‘‘ The civil department in the IlIli- 
nois had heretofore robbed me of too much of my time that ought to be 
spent in military reflection. I was now likely to be relieved by Colonel 
John Todd, appointed by Government for that purpose. I was anxious for 
his arrival and happy in his appointment, as the greatest intimacy and 
friendship existed between us, and on the day of May (1779), had the 
pleasure of seeing him safely landed at Kaskaskias, to the joy of every per- 
son. I now saw myself happily rid of a piece of trouble that I had no 
delight in.” 

So came the new governor to his post, the bearer of Republican institu- 
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tions to a land and a people but just freed from the rule of a foreign king ; 
and with him he brought this very book containing, in the memorable letter 
inscribed in its pages, his own credentials, as well as the best evidence these 
new citizens could have that they were subjects no longer. This was no 
ordinary arrival at the goodly French village of Kaskaskia. In the eighty 
years of its existence it had seen explorers and missionaries, priests and 
soldiers, famous travellers and men of high degree come and go, but never 
before one sent to administer the laws of a people’s government for the 
benefit of the governed. We may imagine its inhabitants gathered at the 
river side to watch the slow approach of a heavy boat, flying a flag still 
strange to them, as it toils against the current to the end of its long voyage 
down the Ohio and up the Mississippi. Then when there lands from it one 
with the mien of authority (having, perchance, this book under his arm), 
they are ready to render him the homage exacted by royal governors, and 
here and there a voice even cries, ‘‘ Vive le Roi,” and, as they are re- 
minded that they are under a free government now, and learn that the new- 
comer is their own county lieutenant, on their way back to the village we 
may hear Francois and Baptiste say to one another, ‘‘ Who is it that rules 
over us now ?” and, ‘‘ What is this free government of which they speak ?” 
‘‘Is it a good thing, think you?” Small blame to them if their wits were 
puzzled. Less than fourteen years before they had been loyal liegemen to 
King Louis of France; then came a detachment of kilted Highlanders, 
and, presto! they were under the sway of King George of Great Britain; a 
few years passed, and one July morning a band, with long beards and rifles, 
looked down from the heights of Fort Gage and raised a new banner over 
them ; and now there was yet another arrival, which, though seemingly 
peaceful, might mean more than appeared. Perhaps the very last solu- 
tion of the mystery which occurred to them was that henceforth they 
were to take part in their own government. 

Whether Todd regarded his department as such ‘‘a piece of trouble” 
as Clark found it, we have no means of knowing, but certainly he ad- 
dressed himself at once to his work. Under the clause of the statute which 
authorized him to appoint and commission deputy-commandants and mil- 
itia officers, he took action, probably as soon as he arrived, and recorded 
it in his book. At page 6 is the first entry in Todd’s handwriting, which 
reads as follows: ‘‘ Made out the military commissions for the District of 
Kaskaskia. Comms. dated 14th May, 1779, 3d year of the Common- 
wealth.” 

This was the earliest organization of a militia force proper in this region, 
and the officers thus appointed were the first of the long line, adorned 
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by many brilliant names, of those who have held Illinois commissions. 
There was significance, too, in the concluding of this entry with the words, 
‘‘ Third year of the Commonwealth.” It meant that in this ‘‘ remote coun- 
try,” as Patrick Henry called it, men felt the change from subjects to free- 
men then being wrought by the great Revolution, and that they were play- 
ing apart init. This is emphasized in the succeeding minute, for we find 
that Todd appears to have put in force the statutory provision, that all 
civil officers were to be chosen by a majority of the citizens in each district, 
and on pages 7 and 8 he records the ‘‘ List of the Court of Kaskaskia, the 
Court of Kohokias, and the Court of St. Vincennes,” and adds, ‘‘ as elected 
by the people.” As elected by the people, and not as appointed by a king— 
as chosen by the citizens of each district, and not by the whim of some 
royal minister, thousands of miles away across the sea. This was, indeed, a 
change. For more than half a century the settlements at the Illinois had 
known a court and a judge ; but the laws and the administrators thereof had 
been imported from a distant kingdom, and with the framing of the one or 
the selection of the other they had nothing whatever to do. Without 
doubt, the election here recorded was their first exercise of the rights as 
citizens of a republic and the first exercise of such rights within the territory 
of Illinois. 

The financial question was the next to claim the attention of the busy 
county lieutenant, and he grappled with it sturdily. It was now the fourth 
year of the Revolutionary War, and the peculiar disadvantages of the con- 
tinental currency, which had been severely felt at the East, began to be 
appreciated at the West as well. But John Todd did not hesitate to con- 
front this evil. At any rate he devised a plan for its correction. Within a 
month of his arrival at Kaskaskia, on June 11, 1779, he addressed a letter 
to the Court of Kaskaskia, which appears on page 12 of his Record-Book. 
He informs it that ‘‘ the only method America has to support the present 
just war is by her credit, which credit consists of her bills emitted from the 
different treasuries, by which she engages to pay the bearer, at a certain 
time, gold and silver in exchange ; that there is no friend to American In- 
dependence, who has any judgment, but soon expects to see it equal to 
gold and silver ; but that merely from its uncommon quantity, and in pro- 
portion to it, arises the complaint of its want of credit. And one only 
remedy remains within my power, which.is to receive, on behalf of govern- 
ment, such sums as the people shall be induced to lend upon a sure fund, 
and thereby decrease the quantity.” He states that the mode of doing this 
is already planned, and requests the concurrence and assistance of the 
judges. His zeal for the cause led him slightly astray when he predicted 
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that these bills would soon be equal to gold and silver, since, in the following 
year continental money was worth just two cents on the dollar, and never 
became more valuable. But in other respects his scheme was not so erro- 
neous. He did not indulge in the delusion that all troubles could be re- 
moved by an unlimited issue of paper money. On the contrary, he favored 
the retirement of a portion of that in circulation, and of a kind of redemp- 
tion of the public promises to pay. 

Under date of June 14, 1779, this energetic ‘‘ commander-in-chief” 
addresses himself to the subject of the land under his jurisdiction, and the 
title thereto. He issues a proclamation strictly enjoining all persons from 
making any new settlements on the flat lands within one league of the 
rivers Mississippi, Ohio, Illinois, and Wabash, except in the manner and 
form of settlements as heretofore made by the French inhabitants ; and 
every inhabitant is required to lay before the persons appointed in each 
district for that purpose a memorandum of his or her land, with their 
vouchers for the same. Warning is given that the number of adventurers 
who will soon run over this country, renders the above method necessary, 
as well as to ascertain the vacant land as to guard against trespasses which 
will be committed on land not of record. The object of this step evidently 
was not to discourage actual settlers, but to prevent the taking up of large 
tracts of land by speculators ; and it shows both wisdom and foresight on 
the part of the head of the Government. 

The graver duties associated with that position were quickly to devolve 
upon John Todd, and on page 18 of his Record-Book is inscribed an entry, 
which reads very strangely at the present day. It is verbatim as follows: 


‘Illinois, to wit: To Richard Winston, Esq., Sheriff in chief of the District of Kaskaskia, 

** Negro Manuel, a Slave in your custody, is condemned by the Court of Kaskaskia, after having 
made honorable Fine at the Door of the Church, to be chained to a post at the Water Side and there 
to be burnt alive and his ashes scattered, as appears to me by Record. This Sentence you are hereby 
required to put in execution on tuesday next at g o’clock in the morning, and this shall be your war- 
rant. Given under my hand and seal at Kaskaskia the 13th day of June, in the third year of the 
Commonwealth,’? 


This is a grim record, and reveals a dark chapter in the early history 
of Illinois. It is not surprising that some one has drawn heavy lines across 
it, asif to efface it forever. It is startling to reflect that barely one hundred 
years ago, within the territory now composing that State, a court of law 
deliberately sentenced a human being to be burned alive! It is possible that 
the attempted cancellation of the entry may mean that the warrant was re- 
voked ; and so let us hope for the sake of humanity. No other evidence, so 
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far as known, of this peculiar case exists. But it is palpable that this inhu- 
man penalty was actually fixed by the court, and as the statute deprived the 
commandant of the power to pardon in such cases, it is more probable that 
the sentence was actually executed. The cruel form of death, the color of 
the unfortunate victim, and the scattering of the ashes, all seem to indicate 
that this was one of the instances of the imagined crime of Voudouism or 
negro witchcraft, for which it is known that some persons suffered in the 
Illinois country about this time. Reynolds, in his ‘‘ Pioneer History,” says, 
‘*In Cahokia, about the year 1790, this superstition got the upper hand of 
reason, and several poor African slaves were immolated at the shrine of 
ignorance for this imaginary offence. An African negro, called Moreau, 
was hung for this crime ona tree not far southeast of Cahokia. It is stated 
that he had said he poisoned his master, but his mistress was too strong for 
his necromancy.” There is no doubt that this is a correct statement of the 
facts, although the date of their occurrence is erroneously given. For on 
the next page of this Record-Book appears Todd's order for the detail of a 
guard for this very negro Moreau to the place of execution, dated June 
15,-1779, which, of course, goes to show the probability of the infliction of 
the penalty above mentioned in the case of the megro Manuel. This order 
in regard to Moreau is as follows : 


**To Capt. NICHOLAS JANIS, 

‘You are hereby required to call upon a party of your militia to guard Moreau, a slave con- 
demned to execution, up to the town of Kohos, Put them under an officer. They shall be entitled 
to pay rashtions and refreshment during the Time they shall be upon Duty to be certifyed hereafter 


by you, 
‘*T am sir your hble servant, 


“JOHN TODD. 
‘* 15th June, 1779. 
**T recommend 4 or § from your Compy and as many from Capt. Placey and consult Mr. Lacroix 


about the time necessary. 
sich T; ”» 


The different subjects thus far included in this interesting Record-Book 
were all dealt with by Todd between May 14 and June 15,1779. He cer- 
tainly was not idle, nor did he lack for important business during the first 
month of his administration. His duties appear then to have called him 
away from Kaskaskia, probably to Vincennes; and as he was about to 
leave, he addressed a letter to his deputy-commandant, Richard Winston, 
which is sufficiently interesting to be quoted entire. 


‘¢Srr : During my absence the command will devolve upon you as commander of Kaskaskia.— 
if Colo. Clark should want anything more for his expedition, consult the members of the court upon 
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the best mode of proceeding, if the people will not spare willingly, if in their power, you must press 
it, valuing the property by Two men upon Oath,—let the military have no pretext for forcing prop- 
erty—When you order it and the people will not find it, then it will be Time for them to Interfere.— 
by all means Keep up a Good Understanding with Colo. Clark and the Officers,—if this is not the 


Case you will be unhappy. I am sir 
‘‘Yr, Hble Servt JOHN TODD. 


‘¢ June 15th, 1779.” 


It would appear that during his brief absence, the newly appointed 
court at Kaskaskia had not transacted business with the diligence and cel- 
erity required by John Todd. The judges were all elected from among the 
French settlers, and we may assume that their easy-going ways did not 
find favor with the busy man from beyond the Ohio. They seem to have 
adjourned court to what appeared to him to be too long a day, and his 
consequent action savors somewhat of a direct interference of the execu- 
tive with the judiciary, but, doubtless, was effective. On page 21 we read 
the following document : 


‘¢ To GABRIEL CERRE &c, Esqrs, Judges of the Court for the District of Kaskaskia : 

‘* You are hereby authorized and required to hold and constitute a court on Satterday, the 21st of 
July at the usual place of holding court, within yr District, any adjournment to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Provided that no suitor or party be compeled to answer any process upon said Day unless 
properly summoned by the Clark and Sheriff. Given under my hand and seal at Kaskaskia, July 31st, 
1779. JOHN TODD,” 


The slow-moving French settlers seem to have been in other ways a 
trial, and probably were dilatory in providing supplies for the troops, which 
were soon expected from Virginia. August 14th, Todd enters, on page 
22 of his book, a brief address, in which the inhabitants of Kaskaskia 
are, for the last time, invited to contract with the persons appointed for 
provision, especially “ flower,” for the troops who will shortly arrive. He 
says, ‘‘I hope they will use properly the indulgence of a mild Government. 
If I shall be obliged to give the military permission to press it will bea 
disadvantage, and what ought more to influence Freemen, it will be a dis- 
honor to the people.” It is evident that Baptiste, Francois, and the rest, 
while willing enough to be ‘‘ freemen,” on their money still preferred a 
king. The supplies which they would have furnished readily in exchange 
for coins stamped with the head of George III. or Louis XV., were 
not forthcoming when continental currency was offered in return, despite 
all of Todd's efforts in that behalf. It is said that the early French inhabi- 
tants were so puzzled by the machinery of free government, that they longed 
for the return of the despotic authority of their military commandants. If 
so, there must have been a familiar sound about this brief address which 
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might have made them think their good old times had come again. A short 
and simple method of forfeiting realty to the State is illustrated in the pro- 
ceedings set forth on pages 25 and 26. On October 4, 1779, a notification 
was given at the door of the church of Kaskaskia, that the half-a-lot above 
the church, joining Picard on the east and Langlois on the west, unless 
some persons should appear and support their claim to the said lot within 
three days, would be condemned to the use of the Commonwealth. On 
October 13, 1779, accordingly, John Todd, under his hand and seal, at 
Kaskaskia, proclaimed that after publicly calling any person or persons 
to show any claim they might have to said lot, and no one appearing 
to claim the same as against the Commonwealth of Virginia, he declares and 
adjudges the said lot to belong to the said Commonwealth, and that all per- 
sons, whatsoever, be thenceforth debarred and precluded forever from any 
claim thereto. 

The heading of the following entry in this book is, ‘‘ Copy of a Grant to 
Colonel Montgomery,” but the remainder of that page, and one or two 
more, have been deliberately torn out. The explanation of this mutilation 
may be found in a report made in 1810 by the Commissioners appointed by 
Congress to examine the claims of persons claiming lands in the district of 
Kaskaskia, from which it appears that many of the ancient evidences of title 
had been deliberately destroyed in the interest of speculators, claiming 
under forged deeds or perjured testimony. Some one interested in op- 
position to this grant may have had access to this book years after the 
entry, when the land had become valuable, and attempted to defeat the title 
in this way. The Colonel Montgomery named in it was probably the Cap- 
tain Montgomery who came to the Illinois with Clark, and rendered good 
service on that expedition. He is described as a jovial Irishman, whom 
Clark fell in with at the Falls of the Ohio, on his way down the river, and 
who readily joined in the perilous adventure, from pure love of fighting. He 
commanded the garrison at Fort Gage, at Kaskaskia, after its surrender by 
the British. This is the last entry in the book in Todd’s handwriting. 

We know that he continued to hold his position as commandant and 
county lieutenant at the Illinois for some three years more, devoting most 
of hie tine to its affairs; and in that period he made the difficult and often 
dsuugerous journey between his distant post and the Kentucky settlements, 
or Virginia, two or more times in every year. In 1779, Virginia ordered 
two regiments to be raised for service in its western counties, and it is sup- 
posed that Todd was appointed colonel of one of them. In the spring of 
1780 he was elected a delegate from the county of Kentucky to the Legis- 
_ lature of Virginia, and was married while attending its session of that year. 
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In the fall he returned to Kentucky, and, having established his bride in the 
fort at Lexington, resumed his journey to Illinois. It is worthy of remark 
that the foundation of Transylvania University, the first institution of learn- 
ing west of the mountains, is attributed to the State aid obtained from the 
Virginia Legislature by his exertions in its behalf. In November, 1780, the 
county of Kentucky was divided into the three counties of Fayette, Lincoln, 
and Jefferson; and in the summer of 1781, Governor Thomas Jefferson ap- 
pointed Todd, Colonel of Fayette County; Daniel Boone, Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and Thomas Marshall (father of Chief Justice Marshall), Surveyor. 
In December, 1781, Todd secured a town lot at Lexington, and in May, 
1782, he was made one of the trustees of Lexington by act of Virginia. In 
the summer of that year he visited Richmond, on the business of the Illinois 
country, where it is said he had concluded to reside permanently, and 
stopped at Lexington on his return. While here, an Indian attack upon a 
frontier station summoned the militia to arms, and he, as senior colonel, 
took command of the little force of 180 men who went in pursuit of the re- 
treating savages. It included Daniel Boone and many other pioneers of 
note, sixty of their number being commissioned officers. At the Blue 
Licks, on August 18, 1782,-the enemy was overtaken, but the headlong 
courage of those who would not observe the prudent counsels of Todd and 
Boone, precipitated an action which was very disastrous to the whites. 
One-third of those who went into battle were killed, a number wounded, 
and several made prisoners. Among the heroes who laid down their lives 
that day was Colonel John Todd. He was shot through the body while 
gallantly fighting at the head of his men, and, says an eye-witness, ‘‘ When 
last seen he was reeling in his saddle, while the blood gushed in profusion 
from his wounds.” 

But, it may be asked, what had become of Richard Winston, who was 
deputy-commandant in the early part of Todd’s administration? We 
should have been utterly unable to answer this question but for a paragraph 
written upon the inside of the front cover of this book, which is as follows : 

‘* Kaskaskias in the Illinois, 29th April, 1782. This day 10 o’clock A.M. 
I was taken out of my house by J. Neal Dodge on an order given by Jno. 
Dodge in despite of the Civil authority disregarding the laws, and on the 
malitious alugation of Jno. Williams and Michel Pevante as may appear by 
their deposition. I was confined by tyrannick military force without making 
any legal aplication to the Civil Magistrates—3oth, the Attorney for the 
State, La Buinieux, presented a petition to the court against Richard Wins- 
ton, State Prisoner in their custody the contents of which he (the Attorney 
for the State) ought to have communicated to me or my attorney, if any | 
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had.” It will be remembered that when Todd first went away from Kas- 
kaskia, leaving Winston in command, he advised him by letter, by all means 
to keep up a good understanding with Colonel Clark and the officers, telling 
him if this was not the case he would be unhappy. We can only conclude 
that the unlucky Winston had at this time neglected this injunction, as his 
trouble seems to have been with the military, and, in consequence, was very 
unhappy. At all events he had fallen into disgrace, of course had lost his 
office, and was imprisoned, doubtless, in the old French commandant’s 
house, which served as the headquarters of the successive governments of 
the Illinois country, even down to the organization of the State when it be- 
came the first State House. Here shut up, perhaps in the Governor’s room, 
he found this Record-Book, and wrote his sorrowful tale within it. Thus 
it preserves to us, a century after, poor Richard Winston’s protest against 
“‘tyrannick military force.” 

The remaining pages of this book are occupied with a brief record, in the 
French language, of the proceedings of the Court of Kaskaskia, from June 
5, 1787, to February 15, 1788. During this period it seems to be pretty 
much in the hands of one family, as three of the five justices are named 
Beauvais. Antoine Beauvais is the presiding justice, and Vital Beauvais 
and St. Gemme Beauvais are two of his four associates. Fora long time 
they apparently do nothing but meet one month and adjourn to the next, 
as if determined in this way to regain the dignity of which the court was de- 
prived by Col. Todd’s peremptory order to their precedessors to hold a ses- 
sion, despite their order of adjournment. The court pursues the even tenor 
of its way with commendable regularity, meeting once a month, in the 
morning, and immediately adjourning to the next month, but holding an 
extraordinary session whenever it had a case to try (and it had two, all 
told), until January 15,1738. At this date, it, for the first time, seem- 
ingly, has to deal with the subject of jurymen, and solemnly determines that 
each juror from Prairie du Roche shall have twenty-five francs, and there- 
upon adjourns; and with a few similar minutes its record ceases, and the 
book comes to an end. 

Its own story is curious enough to entitle it to preservation, if only for 
its age and the vicissitudes through which it has passed. Made in Virginia 
more than one hundred years ago, brought the long journey thence to IIli- 
nois, at that day exceeding in risk and time a modern trip around the 
world, in use there in the infancy of the Republic, then cast aside and for- 
gotten for almost a century, and lately rescued, by the merest chance, from 
destruction, it has now, by the formal vote of the Board of Commissioners 
of Randolph County, Illinois, the lineal successors of its first county lieu- 
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tenant, been placed, we hope permanently, in the custody of the Chicago 
Historical Society. Then when we consider that its opening pages were in- 
scribed by the first Governor of the State of Virginia, who was one of the 
foremost men of the Revolution ; that it is mainly filled with the handiwork 
of the first county lieutenant of the great Northwest Territory ; that it con- 
tains the record of one of the first courts of common law in Illinois, and, 
above all, that it is a summary of the beginning of Republican institutions 
there, and, in fact, the record of the origin of that State, this common-look- 
ing book, with its coarse paper and few pages of faded handwriting, becomes 
an unique historical memorial, worthy to be treasured by the people of 
Illinois with reverent care for all time to come. 

With it, too, should be treasured the memory of that brave and able 
man, John Todd, a pioneer of progress, education, and liberty, and the 
real founder of the Commonwealth of Illinois, who served his countrymen 
long and well, and died a noble death, fighting, for their homes and firesides, 
against a savage enemy, and giving his life, as he had given the best of his 
years and strength, for the cause of civilization and free government in the 
Western World. EDWARD G. MASON 





A PILGRIM MEMORIAL 


_ A substantial granite monument has just been erected in the old cemetery at 
Little Compton, a little to the southwest of the grave of Col. Benjamin Church. 
The old stone is set in the west side, bearing the following inscription : 


Here lyeth the body 
of Elizabeth the wife 
of William Pabodie 
who dyed May ye 31st 
1717: and in the 94th 
year of her age, 
ON THE SOUTH SIDE. 
A bud from Plymouth’s Mayflower sprung, 
Transplanted here to live and bloom, 
Her memory, constant and young, 
The centuries guard with this tomb, 
EAST SIDE, 
Erected June, 1882. 


NORTH SIDE, 
Elizabeth Pabodie, 
daughter of 
the Plymouth Pilgrims, 
John Alden & 
Priscilla Mullin, 
The first white woman 
born in New England. 


It will be remembered that John Alden and Priscilla Mullen figure as hero and 
heroine in Longfellow’s poem of ‘‘The Courtship of Miles Standish.” E. D. 











ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE MUNICIPAL GOVERN- 
MENT OF NEW YORK CITY 


PART SECOND—THE ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PERIOD 


The history of local self-government in New England and the southern 
colonies has been continuous. Plymouth is governed substantially as it was 
in 1621. The government of Boston, though necessarily very different from 
that of two hundred and fifty years ago, has been derived from the latter by 
a series of slight and gradual modifications; With the city of New York 
the case is very different. Not only have the changes of its charter in 
recent times been far more frequent and complete, but its history as a whole 
is divided into two distinct periods. The continuity of the municipal in- 
stitutions was broken by the English capture in 1664, and the government 
of New York has retained scarcely a single feature of the government of 
New Amsterdam. 

The first of these two periods is that comprising the years down to 1664, : 
as well as some fifteen months in 1673 and 1674, the period, namely, during 
which the island of Manhattan was under the control of the Dutch. This 
period of the municipal history has been treated in a previous paper. The 
second includes the years from 1664 to 1673, and from 1674 to the present 
time, the English and American period; the municipal history during this 
period, at least to the year 1821, forms the subject of the present paper. 

The cities and towns of England had, in the Middle Ages, a development 
which differed widely from that of the municipalities of the Continent. 
They are neither so important nor so active in State life as those of the 
Netherlands, although the briefest survey of their ee will disclose 
several points of similarity. 

Before the Conquest, most of the towns of England were simply town- 
ships in which a larger population had gathered, and whose government 
differed from the ordinary township-government only in being somewhat 
more definite. Some of the towns were aggregations of several townships, 
and had, accordingly, a constitution much like that of the hundred. Lon- 
don and the larger cities included districts of various characters; some 
were under township government, others under manorial or ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, or under the control of a guild. The whole was not yet incor- 
porated, and so did not possess a formal unity. But the vicinity of the in- 
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habitants gave rise to a community of interests. Some towns had already 
gained the privilege of special courts, and of special compositions in lieu of 
the royal taxes. 

In the Norman period there is a distinct growth of municipal freedom. 
The charter of Henry I. to London represents the highest degree of such 
freedom yet conceded. The city is not incorporated ; it remains composite 
as before, yet forms a whole which is made independent of any shire or- 
ganization, and receives itself a form like that of a shire, while the county - 
in which it lies is made dependent on it. It is to have its own sheriff and 
justiciar, and is even to elect them. The constitution of the capital is not 
yet municipal, but these are the germs of a municipal government. The 
provincial towns were, of course, less privileged. They remained in the 
jurisdiction of king, earl, or bishop, and subject to the shire administration, 
and, therefore, to the exactions of the sheriffs. The first efforts to obtain 
greater independence were directed toward exemption from the control of 
the latter officer. This was secured by compounding with the king for the 
town’s taxes by a fixed annual payment or ferm rent, called the firma burgi, 
for which the body of householders were responsible to the king, and with 
the raising of which the sheriff had, consequently, no connection. Exemp- 
tion from the sheriffs’ interference in judicial matters followed. 

At about the time of the acquisition of chartered rights, the merchant 
guilds, including all the traders, and thus nearly all the householders, were 
becoming practically the governing bodies of the towns, and their aldermen 
the most important officers of the latter. Accordingly, in the charters given 
at this time by the kings or the mesne lords, granting immunity from the 
fiscal or judicial interference of the sheriffs, and powers of self-government 
or election of magistrates, and self-assessment, and confirming peculiar ad- 
ministrative usages, the form of government is ordinarily the original town- 
ship or hundred government, modified by the guild constitution. But the 
progress of the municipalities in France in the twelfth century, and the es- 
tablishment of the sworn commune, evidently exerted some influence over 
the larger towns of England; the desire of the guilds for mercantile privi- 
leges became broadened into the desire of the citizens for political powers ; 
and in the reign of Richard I., his brother John, as regent, granted to the 
citizens of London that they should form a communa. So London, now 
almost a corporation, was granted a mayor, and a little later was permitted 
to elect him, a similar privilege being at the same time granted to many 
other towns. The sheriffs of London then became only its financial repre- 
sentatives, while the head of the city was the mayor. The present govern- 
ments of London and of most other English and American cities contain 
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elements derived from the various systems thus developed in the early Eng- 
lish towns. They have borrowed the mayor from the French-English com- 
mune, the aldermen from the guilds, the common council from the original 
township governments. 

That truly medieval variety of custom of which mention has been made 
in connection with the Dutch town governments, appears in England also. 
It is not possible to set forth a single definite scheme of town government, 
and say, This was, in this reign, the form of municipal government in Eng- 
land, for some towns were ages in advance of others in their development. 
But the status of the more important towns, at the period at which we have 
now arrived, the reign of John, can be roughly indicated. They held their 
own courts, and observed their own customs in them. They elected the 
bailiff, reeve or mayor, and the other officers who acted in these courts. 
They received the judicial fines, the sheriff of the county having no control 
over either their fiscal or their judicial arrangements. They had legally 
recognized merchant-guilds, and sometimes craft-guilds. 

Many of the details of the subsequent development of the municipal 
government of London and other English cities during the Middle Ages do 
not, to any important extent, illustrate the institutions of New York. For 
instance, the guilds, though very powerful in the fourteenth century, when, 
in fact, the merchant-guild had in many cases become identical with the 
governing body of the town, had, by the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, fallen to a very subordinate place. Hence, the details of their struggles 
for power, however important in the history of London, need not detain us. 
The government of the towns came gradually into the hands of close bodies 
of magistrates, till, finally, in the fifteenth century, these were incorporated. 
Before incorporation, the magistracy, in its ordinary form, consisted, first, 
of an elected mayor ; second, of a permanent board of aldermen represent- 
ing the wards by the union of which the city had been originally formed, as 
London was, or into which it had been subsequently divided, as was Win- 
chester; third, a representative body of common councilmen, annually 
elected. Of course, cities which were also counties, like London, York, and 
Bristol, had sheriffs besides these magistrates. Such cities were called 
counties corporate. 

It was not till the reign of Henry VI. that the first charters of legal in- 
corporation to towns were granted. The five powers necessary to the exist- 
ence of any corporation, and the general outline of the municipal constitu- 
tion, are usually set forth in the charters. The charters were ordinarily 
given, or assumed to be given, to the governing bodies of the towns rather 
than to the inhabitants. But the possession of powers so great by bodies 
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of men so small, numerically, as the town-magistracies were, soon led to the 
total exclusion of the people from power, and to the creation of oligarchies 
of the closest character. Henceforward, development in the municipal con- 
stitutions can scarcely be discerned ; that of each town is, in the reign of 

Charles IL, nearly the same, in outline, that it was during the Wars of the 
Roses. 

This outline, of a government. carried on by mayor, aldermen, and com- 
mon council, has already been in general terms set forth. But, before pro- 
ceeding to describe the particular form of government adopted for the city 
of New York, and to draw any inferences as to the probable derivation of it, 
there are several other officers of the city governments whose duties should 
be described. Among these the most considerable was the recorder. He 
was the chief legal officer of the city, assisted the mayor, aldermen, and 
common council with his advice in matters of law, and was, in reality, the 
presiding judge in the mayor’s court. In the counties corporate, among 
which were many of the larger towns and cities of England, the office of the 
sheriff was very important. He was the chief officer of the Crown within 
the city, and was empowered to look after the royal interests, to receive 
and execute the royal wfits, and to represent the city at the Exchequer. 
The coroner was in some cases the substitute of the sheriff; but, ordinarily, 
his duties were to make inquiries concerning violent deaths, etc. Other 
officers of consequence were the clerk of the market, who examined and 
sealed weights and measures, and held a court to punish offenders in respect 
of these; the town clerk; the chamberlain or treasurer; the high constable, 
and petty constables. In many towns there was also a sergeant-at-mace, 
who attended the higher municipal dignitaries, and acted as marshal. 
These were the principal municipal officers, and the ones most commonly 
found in the towns of England in modern times; the many curious 
offices whose continued existence the great municipal inquisition of 1835 
first made known to the public of our day, were found in only a few towns 
each. Itis in the charter of Governor Dongan, granted in 1686, that we 
first find the municipal government of the English city of New York fully 
and exactly described. It will, therefore, be advisable to defer a particular 
examination of its origin, and of the manner in which its character is illus- 
trated by contemporary English institutions, till we come to the considera- 
tion of that charter; in the meantime merely reviewing the characteristics 
of the city government from 1664 to 1683. 

The, patent which that exemplary monarch, Charles II., conveyed to 
his dearest brother, James, Duke of York, on March 12, 1664, gave the 
latter absolute power, within the territories granted, ‘‘to make, ordain, 
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and establish all manner of Orders, Laws, directions, instructions, forms 
and Ceremonies of Government and Magistracy fit and necessary for and 
Concerning the Government of the territories and Islands aforesaid, so 
always as the same be not contrary to the laws and statutes of this Our 
Realm of England, but as near as may be agreeable thereunto.”’ The 
duke appointed Col. Richard Nicolls deputy-governor of the province. 
No better choice could have been made. Nicolls showed wisdom, tact, 
moderation, and firmness, and nowhere more conspicuously than in his 
supervision of municipal affairs. The schout, burgomasters, and schepens 
were allowed to retain their offices after the capture of the city. The next 
year, on the usual day, February 2d, the magistracy renewed itself, as it had 
done in Stuyvesant’s time, Nicolls confirming the selection made. 

But a few months later the governor began a change. Having brought 
the laws of Long Island and Westchester into conformity with those of 
England, he, by a proclamation of June 12, 1665, revoked “the Forme 
and Ceremony of Government of this his Ma“* Towne of New Yorke, 
under the name or names, style or styles, of Schout, Burgomasters, and 
Schepens,” and provided that in future the governing body should consist 
of ‘‘ Mayor, Aldermen and Sheriffe, according to the Custome of England 
in other his Ma“* Corporacéns.”* In most respects, the change was a 
great one. Many details remained Dutch in their character, but the great 
acquisition of self-government was lost. Nicolls assured the citizens that he 
had received letters from the Duke ‘‘to make the government of this city 
conformable to the custom of England.” It will, however, be evident from 
the sketch of English municipal history already given, that such conformity 
by no means required the denial of powers of self-government. 

From the petition of the mayor, aldermen, and commonalty for a new 
charter, in 1683, we gather that, during the previous years of the English 
administration, the city was governed by a mayor, six aldermen (usually five, 
till 1679), and a sheriff. These were appointed by the lieutenant-governor ; 
they had the right of making by-laws, and appointing all inferior officers, as 
constables, etc. Once in fourteen days, or oftener if necessary, they held 
a court in the City Hall, wherein the mayor or chief magistrate had author- 
ity to decide, without appeal, all causes under forty shillings; in more im- 
portant cases their decisions were subject to appeal. The sheriff served, as 
in England, all writs, summonses, and attachments, and performed, in addi- 
tion, the duties of the old English office of water-bailiff. There was a town 
clerk, but apparently neither recorder, coroner, nor treasurer. The free- 
men of the city were alone allowed to trade; and only those were freemen 
whom the magistrates made so. The city remained a legal corporation ; 
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but, where so much power over its concerns remained in the hands of the 
lieutenant-governor, it is natural to suppose that many of the municipal; 
usages were allowed to remain uncertain. This may also be inferred from! 
a letter of Governor Lovelace, who succeeded Nicolls in 1668, to the 
mayor and aldermen, accompanying a city seal, a mace, and gowns for the 
magistracy, presented by James. ‘‘If,” he says, ‘‘ you will Consider of 
Somme methode for the better regulation of yo’ Corporation and present 
it to me, What I find Reasonable and practicable, I shall wiliingly allow of, 
and what appears above my strength I shall with the best Convenience 
transmit over to Receive his R. H. assent, from whome I doubt not, but 
you will haue such satisfaction, as is agreeable to yo" Necessities and de- 
sires.”* But no changes of consequence, except the confirmation of the 
staple right by Lovelace in 1670, were made in this first period of the Eng- 
lish rule. In the careful instructions given to Sir Edmund Andros, the 
first governor sent out after the second Dutch occupation, the duke com- 
mands him to continue the courts of justice as they are, and to choose the 
mayor and other officers himself. 

It is a fault not uncommon among the authors of colonial histories, that 
they write of royal charters as if these were, as Hegel complained that 
Schelling’s idea of the absolute was, ‘‘ shot, as it were, out of a pistol.” 
The provisions of royal charters had their causes; nor were these simply 
the notions of some inferior adviser, or the suggestions of some Gentleman 
Usher of the Back Stairs, with which the king did not concern himself. A 
seventeenth-century king allowed few business matters to pass by without 
supervision or modification from him; the personal and other influences 
which shaped measures are, therefore, sometimes discoverable. It is for the 
purpose of learning what may be learned as to the origin of the New York 
charter that we are now to observe the action of Charles and James toward 
the municipalities of England in the famous guo warranto cases. 

The city of London was, in the latter part of the reign of King Charles, 
closely attached to Shaftesbury and the country party, or Whigs, as they 
were beginning to be called. In the troubles over the Popish Plot, and in 
the agitations for the Exclusion Bill, it had constantly taken a conspicuous 
part. It had petitioned against the dissolution of 1679. The sheriffs of 
London and Middlesex, who returned all metropolitan juries, were able to 
secure that these should always be composed of Whigs. Thus the city 
thwarted the desires of the court in many instances. Finally, in the autumn 
of 1681, a Middlesex grand jury ignored the indictment preferred against 
Shaftesbury. This excited, in the highest degree, the hostility of the king 
and his friends against the city. Accordingly, in the elections of the next 
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year, the Tory lord mayor, Sir John Moore, following the instructions of 
Secretary Jenkins and the ingenious Crown lawyers, secured, by adroit 
management, the return of two Tories as sheriffs for the ensuing year. So 
clear was it that no opponent of the Government could now escape in case 
of prosecution, that Shaftesbury fled to Holland; and the fate of Essex, 
Russell, and Sidney showed that he had estimated rightly the consequences 
of the change. 

But the royal brothers had other reasons for hostility to the municipali- 
ties, which required an attack of a different sort on their liberties. London 
had, indeed, packed juries to thwart the king’s purposes, and petitioned 
against the dissolution in rather uncourtly terms. But the town corpora- 
tions in general were the strongholds and supports of the country party in 
parliament, since they chose most of the borough members. To remedy 
this, a device applicable to other cities and towns was found by the unscru- 
pulous lawyers of the king. It was to have the charters declared to be 
forfeited to the king, on one pretext or another, and granted anew by him 
with such alterations as would destroy the ability to return Whig members. 
It was one of the most ingenious and dangerous attacks ever made upon the 
constitution. A beginning was made with the city of London, and an in- 
formation of guo warranto was laid against it in the Court of King’s Bench, 
and finally the corporation was declared to have forfeited its charter to the 
King. 

Whether the decision was according to law or not, must be left to the 
experts ; our concern is only to note the animus with which the prosecution 
was entered upon and conducted by the king and his officers, and, fortu- 
nately, this may be exhibited without reproducing the wearying details of 
plea and replication, rejoinder and surrejoinder. It may be seen in the 
effort to draw a precedent from the surrender of the monasteries, in the re- 
moval, at the beginning of the trial, of Chief Justice Pemberton, ‘‘ the most 
learned of the judges, and an honest man,” ‘ to make room for the less scru- 
pulous Saunders, in the insignificance of the offences on which the prosecu- 
tion was grounded, and in the use made of the decision, within and without 
the city, ¢.g., the duke’s successful prosecutions of Pilkington and Ward. 

In the country at large the effect of the judgment against the metropo- 
lis was immediate. Many of the lesser cities and towns, feeling that they 
had no chance of succeeding where London had been defeated, surrendered 
their charters at once, as an exhibition of loyalty, or on the threat of a sim- 
ilar process against them ; others were reduced to submission. ° 

Into the charters granted in place of those surrendered, such provisions 
were, of course, introduced as would enable the king to appoint, directly or 
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indirectly, the members of the municipal corporations, and so, to govern 
without a parliament, unopposed, more than a hundred boroughs had been 
so remodelled. 

Iniquitous as the attacks on the municipalities in the reign of Charles 
had been, they were far surpassed by those organized by James, in order to 
secure a parliament which would support the king against the Church. 
‘‘ Regulators of corporations” were appointed, who, during the spring of 
1688, altered the membership of more than two hundred town corpora- 
tions. In some instances the whole body of aldermen was dismissed and 
others appointed; and, on these being found intractable, the process was 
repeated a second ora third time, so that the whole magistracy of some 
towns was completely changed thrice within a month. The king finding 
that even these tactics could not conquer the opposition to his projects, the 
number of the members in many corporations was reduced, until the places 
were few enough to be filled by his devoted adherents. 

We are now prepared to consider the influence of these agitations upon 
municipal affairs in New York. It is evident that they have a greater sig- 
nificance in the history of the city than has been heretofore assigned to 
them. The petition which led to the grant of the Dongan Charter was al- 
most contemporary with the great trial of the case against the corporation 
of London. We have seen the deep, personal interest which Charles dis- 
played in this and the other gvo warranto cases. ‘The duke was interested 
in it, not only on account of his brother, in whose counsels he was now more 
intimately associated than ever before, but also with a personal interest in 
the success of his intended prosecution of Pilkington and others. Through- 
out the six years of tyranny, from 1682 to 1688, no portion of the domestic 
policy of the Government was so much discussed throughout England, none 
to so great a degree and for so long a time excited the interest of the royal 
brothers and their court, as their course toward the cities and towns. If, 
then, a municipal charter was to be given at this time to a city under the 
absolute authority of the Duke of York, the conviction amounts almost to 
certainty that it would strongly excite his interest and engage his personal 
attention ; for every one knows the remarkable fondness of the duke for 
details, and the official industry which so contrasted with the apparent indo- 
lence of his brother. Nor were the concerns of a province which at this 
time brought the Duke £2,000, and a few years later £5,000, too trivial to 
engage his attention. Indeed, that he regarded the affairs of the province 
as worth attending to, may be seen from his choice of governors. All had 
seen some service and possessed considerable abilities. So far, then, as 
@ priori arguments avail, we are warranted in concluding, that a charter 
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given by James must have had his direct personal supervision, and may be 
expected to show evidences of this in the character of its provisions. It 
remains to see whether the history and the details of the charter support 
this inference. 

In the parting instructions given to Colonel Dongan, which were appar- 
ently drawn up by the duke himself, he is directed to advise with his coun- 
cil on the advantages of granting any special privileges to the city of New 
York. The motive of this was, of course, solely the fostering of trade in the 
emporium of the province.* 

The new governor had not been more than three months in his prov- 
ince, when the ‘‘mayor, aldermen, and commonalty” of the city, on 
November 9, 1683, presented to him a petition, in which they prayed 
that the city might be divided into six wards, in each of which the freemen 
should elect annually an alderman, common councilman, assessor, overseer 
of the poor, and constable, that the mayor might be chosen by the gover- 
nor and council from among these six aldermen, and that the city might 
have three additional officers, a recorder, a coroner, and atreasurer. The 
governor ordered these arrangements to be put in practice, until the duke’s 
pleasure should be known. The instrument known as the Dongan Charter, 
however, was not signed and sealed by the governor till two years and a 
half after this, in 1686. That the charter was probably subjected to the 
personal revision of James, and that this was probably the reason for the 
delay, may be shown by a comparison of certain facts. 

At scarcely any time had the Duke of York had less of that official busi- 
ness in which he so much delighted than in the two years from 1682 to 1684, 
from the time when he returned from Scotland to the time when Charles, 
by a stretch of prerogative, restored to him the control of the Admiralty, 
from which the Test Act had excluded him. It was during this period that 
the petition of New York City was presented to Dongan. Action was taken 
by the governor and council in regard to a supplementary petition on No- 
vember 30, 1683. We know that Dongan wrote to the duke on December 
4th, undoubtedly inclosing a copy of the petitions. This letter was received 
before March 10, 1683-4, at which time the duke was at Newmarket. 
The latter was not restored to the Admiralty till May 12. It is, therefore, 
probable that the proposed government of New York City came before him 
for consideration during this interval, but that, on being soon after restored 
to the superintendence of naval affairs, he found no time to decide the mat- 
ter at once, but allowed it to continue as arranged by Dongan. 

On the accession of James, early in the next year, the affairs of New 
York, now a royal province, were transferred from the supervision of the 
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duke’s commissioners to that of the Committee of the King’s Privy Coun- 
cil on Trade and Plantations, and the more important of the papers were 
transferred to the latter by Sir John Werden, the duke’s secretary. Among 
these the copy of the city’s petition has been found, endorsed with a note, 
ending thus: 

**Q. If S* John Werden or some other of y* Dukes officers haue not y* 
Coppy of y* Grant of Incorporation or at least y* Warrant to y* Dukes 
Councill to draw it. 

‘* But I think it absolutely necessary there should be a surrender of 
y* Old, otherwise they may keep all their Old Priviledges by virtue of that 
and take y* additions by this new one without Subjecting their Officers &c 
to approbation and Refusall &c of y* Gouerno®.” ” 

This minute, which is signed ‘‘ A. P.,” that is, Alured Popple, long sec- 
retary to the Lords of Trade, is of interest in two ways. The first part 
proves that the absence of documents showing the duke’s interference in 
the drawing up of the charter does not militate against our hypothesis, for 
Sir John Werden evidently transferred only a part of the papers. If the 
second part is not a suggestion from James himself, which is, perhaps, un- 
likely, it shows how faithfully. the mind of his subordinate reflected the 
royal jealousy of municipal corporations. A similar feeling, undoubt- 
edly, would inspire the action of the attorney-general, Sir Robert Sawyer, 
toward the charter, for he had conducted the prosecution of the city of Lon- 
don and other municipal corporations. Again, there is evidence that one 
part of the address which the city sent to King James on his accession, at- 
tracted the serious attention of the privy council, at a meeting when His 
Majesty was present; it seems, therefore, reasonable to suppose that that 
part of the same address which requested immunities for the city, might 
have led the detail-loving king to give personal attention to the affairs of the 
capital of his former proprietary. 

The Dongan Charter of April 27, 1686, is sometimes spoken of as the 
foundation of the liberties of New York. Only in its strictest meaning is 
the metaphor true. Some have been surprised that a king so hostile to 
freedom in England should grant so large a measure of it to a city in the 
royal province. This liberality is altogether fanciful. The liberties granted 
by his charter do not, by any means, contrast with those of English cities ; 
they are not even as great as those which the city enjoyed during the last 
years of Stuyvesant. The new plan contrasts favorably with the govern- 
ment of the years from 1664 to 1683, in which the people had no share, and 
with that alone. 

The charter of 1686 to the mayor, aldermen, and commonalty of the city 
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of New York is largely occupied with provisions in regard to the estate of 
the corporation ; which, however, concern our subject in this respect only, 
that they made it independent of the provincial government for its revenue. 
The city was made co-extensive with the county. It was divided into six 
wards, North, South, East, West, the Dock Ward, and the Out Ward, 
which consisted of two parts, the Harlem Division and the Bowery Divi- 
sion. All the waste land was granted to the corporation, which was to pay 
for it annually, on March 25th, a quit-rent of one beaver-skin or the value 
thereof. The form of government was to be nearly that which the corpora- 
tion had desired. There were to be a mayor, a recorder, a town clerk, six 
aldermen, and six assistants, who constituted the corporation; and besides 
these, a chamberlain or treasurer, a sheriff, a coroner, a clerk of the market, 
a high constable, seven sub-constables, and a marshal or sergeant-at-mace. 
The mayor and sheriff were to be appointed by the governor and council on 
the day of St. Michael the Archangel (September 29th), of each year, and 
sworn in on October 14th, probably because that was the king’s birthday. 
The recorder, town clerk, and clerk of the market were to be appointed by 
the king, or,,in default of any such appointment, by the governor. On St. 
Michael’s day,'the inhabitants of each: ward chose an alderman, an assistant, 
and a constable, the Out Ward choosing two constables. The mayor ap- 
pointed the high constable ; the mayor, aldermen, and assistants the cham- 
berlain. The mayor, recorder, aldermen, and assistants were to have the 
power of making by-laws; the same, minus the assistants, to hold every 
Tuesday a court of common pleas. _ 

An examination of this document shows that it was not marked by any 
special degree of liberality. Few offices were filled by the people, and 
though these were important, yet the most important, those of mayor, 
recorder, and sheriff, were in the gift of the governor. 

The form of government prescribed by the charter differed from that 
desired in the petitions of 1683, and temporarily conceded by the governor, 
in two respects. It did not allow the city to choose its own clerk, nor pro- 
vide that the mayor should be chosen from among the elected aldermen. 
Both these differences are on the side of illiberality, which might have been 
expected to be the result of its being subjected to criticism at London, 
whether in part by James, as has been suggested on previous pages, or en- 
tirely by his officials. 

We may now compare the constitution of New York with those of the 
cities of England. As in the case of the Dutch city government, the result 
is to display the conservatism with which the lower institutions of govern- 
ment are retained unchanged from age toage. Thus, the nominal quit-rent 
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which New York paid annually on March 25th, is simply the firma burgi, 
surviving for centuries. The names of the corporation officers, the strict 
restraints upon the bestowal of the freedom of the city, the regulations of 
the markets, and even the day of elections, are all the same. It has been 
asserted that the English prudently copied whatever in the Dutch system 
was desirable. The form of municipal government affords little ground for 
the statement. One feature, however, appears to have been so derived, 
though it was completely Anglicized, and that is the erection of the city 
into a county by itself. To the burgomasters and schepens corresponded 
the English mayor and aldermen; but if it were desired to retain the schout 
also, as a concession to the Dutch inhabitants, the only analogue that could 
be found was the English sheriff. The sheriff, however, was in general a 
county officer, and could be retained in a municipal constitution only by 
making the city a county corporate, as we have seen that the principal towns 
of England, Bristol, York, Norwich and others, were. Hence it is that the 
government of the city resembles more closely that of these city counties 
than that of other English towns, the example of these evidently influencing 
the framers of the New York governments. Indeed it has more resemblance 
to that of Norwich, the second.or third city of England, than to that of any 
other. 

For a hundred and thirty-five years the form of government established 
by the Dongan Charter underwent scarcely any change. But, couched 
though it was in the tediously comprehensive phrases of the English law, 
several quite important provisions had been omitted from it. Among these 
defects the most important was, that no provision had been made for filling 
offices made vacant during the municipal year. In 1702, Lord Cornbury 
reports a bill passed by the assembly of the province to remedy this defect. 
In his time, also, a charter was given, which was important to the corpora- 
tion, yet, since it referred solely to the dock and ferry rights of the city, 
did not affect the form of government. A further quit-rent of five shillings, 
to be paid annually on the feast of St. John the Baptist (June 24th), was 
attached as the price of these concessions. 

But meanwhile a graver defect in the Dongan Charter was suggested. 
Though granted after the accession of King James, it had been sealed with 
the ducal seal of the province. Accordingly, in 1730, the city fathers drew 
up a petition to Governor Montgomerie, in which they requested that this 
defect might be removed and their property rights secured to them ona 
better basis. They also requested that the mayor might be empowered to 
appoint from among the aldermen a deputy mayor, to succeed in case of 
his absence or death; that the ordinances of the common council might re- 
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main in force for twelve months, instead of three; that they might have 
certain judicial powers ; that the number of the wards might be increased 
to seven ; and that the offices of mayor, recorder, sheriff, coroner, and town 
clerk (the last after the death of the present town clerk) might be elective. 

The charter finally drawn up in the same year, 1730, granted all these 
requests except the last; the governor still appointed these officers. It 
remedied the defects of the previous charter, and defined and amplified the 
property rights of the corporation. The seven wards were formed, the 
seventh being called the Montgomerie Ward, and the numbers of the elec- 
tive bodies correspondingly increased. The mayor was directed to perform 
the duties attached to the old English offices of clerk of the market and 
water-bailiff. A further remnant of old English town government is seen 
in the provision that those refusing to fill offices to which they had been 
chosen should pay a fine. In conclusion, a third quit-rent, or firma burgi, 
of thirty shillings yearly, was imposed, to be paid at Michaelmas. 

During the period preceding the Revolutionary War, only one addition 
of consequence was made to the municipal constitution. The Ministry Act 
of 1693 ordered that each city or county in the province should choose and 
support a Protestant minister ; the freeholders were to choose annually, on 
the second Tuesday in January, ten vestrymen and two churchwardens, and 
this vestry, with the justices of the peace, was to levy taxes, to be collected 
by the constables, for the support of the minister and the poor. The ves- 
trymen and churchwardens were purely civil officers; the vestry of New 
York City was entirely distinct from that of Trinity Church. <A further act 
of the Provincial Assembly, in 1745, provided that, for the city and county 
of New York, two vestrymen should be chosen from each ward, instead of 
ten at large. These officers appear in the lists of civil officers of the city, 
and, after 1770, were chosen on the same day as the rest. An act of 1771 
ordered that none should vote for the city officers whose freehold was of less 
than forty shillings. 

The Revolution caused an abrupt break in the municipal history. The 
meetings of the Mayor's Court, the Court of Quarter Sessions, and the com- 
mon council ceased after July 4, 1776. On the occupation of the city by 
the British they were not resumed, but, the city being placed under martial 
law, military courts of police took their place, though nearly all the city 
officers had been loyal. Requests by the citizens for the restoration of civil 
law were unavailing. Lord Howe gave the large revenues of the city to 
Matthews, the late mayor. Governor Robertson appointed a treasurer to 
receive them, and appropriated them himself. After the evacuation of the 
city, the new city government repudiated the debts of the corporation. 
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When, after this seven years’ blank, the forms of municipal government 
were restored, it was under the constitution of the State of New York, 
adopted in 1777. The city’s rights and privileges remained as before, and 
as secured by the Montgomerie Charter, but the State succeeded to the 
rights formerly exercised by the Crown. The city itself was no nearer to 
self-government than before. All the officers who before had been ap- 
pointed by the governor and council, were now named, in accordance with 
Art. XXIII. of the Constitution, by the famous Council of Appointment, 
consisting of the governor of the State and four senators, one from each 
district. During the continuance of this constitution, the time of elections, 
which, for more than acentury, had been, after the old English fashion, ‘‘ the 
feast day of St. Michael the Archangel,” was changed to another. Another 
modification of importance was that made by the act of Legislature in 1797, 
which provided that the mayor and recorder might hold the court of com- 
mon pleas without the aldermen. 

As the powers of the Council of Appointment led to enormous abuses, 
a convention of the State, in 1821, prepared a new constitution, which was 
the same year adopted. In this the executive of the State lost all powers 
of appointing any municipal -officers, except the recorder, who was, in fact, 
a judge. The mayor was to be elected annually by the common council of 
the city ; the sheriff, town clerk, and coroner were to be chosen by the peo- 
ple, the first. for a term of three years. Thus, at last, after a hundred and 
fifty-seven years, the self-government which the English conquerors had 
taken away was restored to New Amsterdam ; yet the debates of the con- 
vention show that this was done with some misgivings, so little evident to 
the members was the right of the citizens to administer their own local 
affairs. 

The discussion of the city government of the last sixty years, during 
which the self-government whose progress we have traced has been almost 
completely lost, belongs less to history than to one of the most difficult de- 
partments of social science. 


JOHN FRANKLIN JAMESON 


' Brodhead, vol, ii, App. A. 5 North, Examen, p. 625. See also a curious con- 
? Val. Man., 1851, p. 412. versation in Reresby’s Memoirs, p. 281. 

3 Doc, Hist., iii, 398, 6 See Col. Doc., iii., 230. 

4 Evelyn, ii,, 196. 7Col. Doc., iii., 339. 





JOHN C. CALHOUN 


The publishers of ‘‘ American Statesmen” manifested a high degree of 
wisdom in their selection of Dr. Von Holst to write for them the memoir 
of John C. Calhoun in their valuable series. He was in some sort prepared 
for the undertaking by his previous studies of our constitutional and polit- 
ical history ; he was possessed of the German patience and industry, and he 
was a foreigner. He was exempt, to a very large degree, from partisan in- 
fluences, he has written in a philosophic spirit, and has endeavored to do full 
justice to one of the best and purest men who ever sat in the councils of the 
nation, the peer, if not the superior of his great rivals, Webster and Clay, 
in the gifts of statesmanship and intellect, and the acknowledged superior 
in all that makes purity of life and moral worth. We have, however, 
some doubt if his judgment stands as the verdict of posterity. He has 
done the very best that was possible with the materials at his command, 
and-if the great Southern statesman in the first sentence of Dr. Von 
Holst’s work is weighed in the balance and found wanting, it is hardly 
more than we should expect. The author could hardly escape being some- 
what warped by his authorities. No one could see at all fairly, looking 
through the spectacles of John Quincy Adams. For facts he may be 
reliable, but in spirit and temper he is untrustworthy. The time has not 
yet come for a just appreciation of John C. Calhoun. He might, if still 
living, adopt the words of Emmet, and say, ‘‘ Let there be no inscription 
upon my tomb; let no man write my epitaph; no man can write my epi- 
taph.” No one, either in the North or South, nor yet abroad, has attempted 
to review his career and the events in which he was a chief actor, to whom 
he could with propriety say, with Queen Katharine: 


“ After my death I wish no other herald, 
No other speaker of my living actions, 
To keep mine honor from corruption, 
But such an honest chronicler.” 


We have had panegyrics and philippics, the efforts of partisans and friends 
or of bitter foes. The writers have not claimed to hold the critical scales with 
judgment, but have been, as it were, paid advocates. Like jaundiced men, 
they have seen all things yellow, and discerned in Mr. Calhoun either no 
virtues or no faults. He was, in their view, the chief of sinners or the purest 
of saints ; the Cataline who sought the ruin of his country, or the patriot who 
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had its truest prosperity at heart. It is, perhaps, but natural that it should be 
so. John C. Calhoun was, more than any and all other men, the representa- 
tive of the South, and the strife of a generation, which at last culminated in a 
fratricidal war more dread than any known to history, has left too many scars 
and wounds to be so soon forgotten. The stings of resentment are still felt, 
and the fire smoulders among the embers. The war is over. Victory, abso- 
lute and entire, perched upon the banners of the North—it had the heaviest 
artillery—but there are still too many who do not realize that the peaceful 
dove has folded its white wings over the land. The issues, supposed to have 
been buried at Appomattox, they dig up again and again; they revive dead 
controversies ; like ghouls, they go over the battle-fields and stir up the cor- 
rupting carcasses of the slain, until the country is nauseated with the stench. 
They cry the old war cries, deal in taunt and covert sneer, reproduce terms 
of reproach, ‘‘ slaveocrats,” ‘‘ mudsills,” and, disarmed of sword and carbine, 
which, it may be, they never carried, fight the battles over with Billingsgate 
and abuse. It is for the interest of parties to keep up the alienation be- 
tween the two sections, Demagogues see in strife the only hope for them- 
selves, for, if the caldron boils, they know the scum will rise to the top. 
Authors pander to the baseness and write books, like Pindar’s razors, made 
to sell, to prove that in the dissensions which began with the formation of the 
Government, the one section had all the right and the other all the wrong. 
To win the battle, strike down the leaders is the word; and where is the 
man who bore so many marks of chieftaincy as the great statesman of South 
Carolina! John C. Calhoun occupied in the South very much the same 
position of influence which Mr. Webster held in the North—he was its edu- 
cator in political science. He had arrived, after profound study and thought, 
at what he regarded as the true theory of the relation of the general Govern- 
ment to the States—it was the creature, the States only were supreme. That 
theory he maintained by speech and pen, on the floor of Congress and at 
the hustings ; he had illustrated it with great force of argument and a wealth 
of political learning ; he buttressed it with authorities from the writings of 
statesmen and from the decisions of courts. He had not only satisfied his 
own mind, but he instilled what he believed to be the truth deep into the 
hearts of the people—they thought as one man. 

As far back as the great debate on the Foote resolutions, to which we 
are surprised to find that Dr. Von Holst makes no allusion, Mr. Calhoun 
was advocating his theory. General Hayne made the argument, but Mr. 
Calhoun furnished the brief; it was the voice of Jacob, but the hands were 
the hands of Esau. He had not only carried with him a unanimous South, 
but in the North, the very home of Webster, there were many who held the 
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States-rights theory; and there are still many who, despite the arbitrament 
of battle, believe it to be the true theory and the one best supported by 
our constitutional history. Battle, like majorities, is no test of truth and 
right, but of superior strength and force; it settles no moral question, 
and liberty itself, as in Sarmatia, may be compelled by brute power to 
succumb to a Cossack horde. On the other hand, Mr. Webster held fast 
to the Union as the supreme power. The States had specified rights 
reserved, but they were not such as could come in conflict with the 
general law, or if they did, the States, as inferior, must give way. This 
position he maintained with a strength of logic and law that was regarded 
as impregnable; it was so he won the title of the great Expounder of 
the Constitution. It was then and there, in the great debate, that the 
real battle of the recent war was fought; it is to Webster more than all 
other influences that we owe the preservation of the Union. He fur- 
nished the fou sto, and taught the people to know the rights, which God, 
a generation later, gave them the courage to defend and maintain. He 
was supported by reason ; he had the approval of his conscience ; his name 
goes sounding through the corridors of time. But not less honest, not less 
sincere were Mr. Calhoun and the people of the South. They followed where 
deep conviction led the way ; they left the consequences with God and time; 
to truth all things else must yield. Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, sed magis 
amica veritas. For the Union Mr. Calhoun had a deep and abiding love, a 
Jove that never changed, but none for its oppressions ; and, if alienation, war, 
and ruin came, he said, let the responsibility rest where it belonged—not 
upon those who advocated the rights of sovereign States, but upon those 
who had transformed their agent into a tyrant and oppressor, to resist whom 
was obedience to God. Said a Southerner in our hearing, when the war 
had ended and the ruin was realized, when the accumulations of genera- 
tions were lost by the stroke of a pen, and they knew not if the land they 
stood on was their own, ‘‘I see but one thing to be thankful for.” When 
asked what that could be, the reply came, ‘That we had the war. Ruin is 
better than tame submission to oppression and wrong. We do not enter 
into a voluntary servitude.” There -were on both sides, doubtless, mere 
demagogues—politicians to whose selfishness strife and woe ministered ; 
but the great mass of the people both in the North and the South were 
contending for what they supposed were the great principles that underlie 
constitutional government, and are necessary to human happiness. On 
both sides there were faults, and on both there were merits, and posterity, 
we believe, will divide the censure and the praise. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that the contest between the North and South for so many years 
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was either for slavery or freedom. That was but an incident of the struggle. 
The South contended, so they believed, as did their fathers in the Revolution, 
for the right to govern themselves against the growing encroachments of the 
general Government upon the reserved rights of the States, those rights, with- 
out the reservation of which, no union could ever have been formed, against 
a centralized despotism. It was in the course of the struggle between the 
two theories of government, and in the war that grew out of it, that the ques- 
tion of slavery became involved ; but it was never the original question on 
either side. Itis too late to discuss the merits or demerits of slavery, it is a 
dead issue, but there was always something to be said in its behalf and from 
many points of view. It was almost coeval with the world itself; it held an 
acknowledged place in the system of Judaism, which was divine in its origin ; 
Christianity did not denounce it, but rather returned the fugitive slave to 
his master. In the South, and especially in South Carolina, it was some- 
thing like a patriarchal institution, and the master and his slaves, as in the 
case of Abraham, were looked upon as one great family. Asa rule, the 
slaves were well cared for, fed and clothed; they were taught the funda- 
mental verities of Christianity, the country was dotted with chapels where 
they might worship the God and Father of all, and the Christian minister 
was required to consider them as an integral part of his cure. It is true, 
they had, as compared with the whites, reached but a low degree of civiliza- 
tion, but in the less than two hundred and fifty years since they had been 
brought to this country, heathen barbarians pure and simple, they had made 
a wonderful progress that need fear no comparison with that of the superior 
race who had lost their barbarism more than fifteen hundred years ago, and 
were still far from the perfect goal. Originally slavery had been forced upon 
the South against its will, it was protected by the guarantee of the constitu- 
tion, and it is a singular fact that in the North it was never discovered to be 
‘the sum of all villanies”” until after it was found to be without profit to the 
masters and their slaves had been sold to the South. It was then that the war 
began upon slavery, and the constitution which they had voluntarily entered 
into was declared, while the money for which they had sold their own slaves 
jingled in their pockets, to be a ‘‘ league with hell.” But we repeat that 
slavery is a dead issue, nor do we care to waste time on its history, but com- 
pelled to touch upon it, we could do no less than intimate that there were 
two sides even to that question. Slavery fell with the South, not because 
the North regarded it as a moral evil, but because only by its fall the Union 
could be preserved. The proclamation that gave freedom to the slave came 
of no moral or philanthropic impulse, but was produced by military necessity. 
So, Mr. Calhoun’s defence of slavery and of its rights in the Union was inci- 
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dent to his defence of the Constitution and the Government. It was inspired 
not by ambition nor by any sinister end, but by a patriotic impulse—by his love 
for South Carolina first, as his duty was, and then for the Union. So was it in 
the matter of the Annexation of Texas, and in his negotiations for the settle- 
ment of the Northwestern boundary. There was never a moment in his life 
when he had not deep at heart the true interest of his country according to 
his light, when he was not endeavoring to promote it. A representative 
and Senator in Congress, twice Vice-President, a Secretary of State, he 
spent a lifetime in the public service at Washington. No stain ever dimmed 
the lustre of his character ; he was of unblemished integrity, of untarnished 
honor. So was he in all his private relations, a man of Roman virtue 
united with Christian graces. It is impossible that such a man should have 
lived the life of a traitor and have plotted the ruin of his country; it is easy 
to understand how he might be the martyr of truth, even of an unpopular 
truth. He was not ‘a man to be swayed by popular favor or by majorities ; 
he knew it was the majority that cried ‘‘ Crucify Him, Crucify Him ;”’ and 
as Athanasius was the sole champion of orthodoxy, so Mr. Calhoun was 
ready to fight the battle of the South against a world. ‘‘If I know myself, 
if my head was at stake,” he said once in the Senate, ‘‘I would do my 
duty, be the consequences what they might.” That was John C. Calhoun. 

We owe Dr. Von Holst a pleasure for his interesting review of the life 
of this statesman. He has, and with large success, endeavored to write 
justly and fairly. We have little desire even to allude to the minor faults of 
a work of such merit. Like some preachers, the author sometimes seems to 
forget his text, which is John C. Calhoun, and not slavery, and he does not 
remember that his readers are not as familiar with his subject as he is him- 
self. For the present generation his volume will need careful editing and 
many foot-notes, if his historical allusions are to be understood. One pas- 
sage will give pain to many, and all the more because it was uncalled for, 
and because the evidence fails to sustain the charge. In the matter of the 
annexation of Texas Dr. Von Holst accuses Mr. Calhoun of writing to the 
British minister a wilful lie. We do not believe a word of it; it is abhorrent 
to the whole nature and character of the man, and is contradicted by the 
tenor of his life. He was fearless, outspoken and true, and would scorn the 
slightest tergiversation, let alone a downright untruth, even in diplomacy. 
The extract from his letter which Dr. Von Holst gives is easily susceptible 
of an explanation in harmony with Mr. Calhoun’s character and with his 
well-known views upon the subject upon which he wrote. It is sometimes 
necessary to speak ill of the illustrious dead, but it should be only upon a 
real necessity, and a life of such stern integrity as that of Mr. Calhoun might 
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have suggested to Dr. Von Holst that possibly he himself might be mis- 
taken in the interpretation he puts upon his words. There is no occasion 
to read between the lines, the meaning is upon the surface. The annexa- 
tion of Texas had long been a subject of thought and act upon the part of 
Mr. Calhoun and others, but it was the declaration of Great Britain that, 
when Mr, Calhoun wrote, compelled our Government to decisive action. 
We have no doubt that Mr. Calhoun, with his many virtues, had faults. 
He believed in truth and changed his opinions with the coming in of new 
light, and such a change is undoubtedly looked upon as a political sin of 
very dark dye. He was a statesman, not a politician, and had no patience 
with the shifty, tricky ways of partisans. Strong in the strength of his own 
intellect and firm in his convictions, he was perhaps too little ready for 
compromise, and the less so when he saw that the most solemn compro- 
mises were as easily broken as reeds shaken by the winds. Mr. Calhoun 
was, without doubt, ambitious, and, like Webster and Clay, would have been 
glad to have reached the presidency. It was an honorable ambition, as 
well for his country as for himself. But it was not to be. Aristides was 
banished because the people were tired of hearing him called the Just, and 
so the illustrious trio towered too far above the multitude ever to become 
popular favorites ; the presidency was for men of more ignoble stamp, and 
upon whose impress was seen no mark of the mint. We have no doubt, 
we repeat, that Mr. Calhoun had faults both as a public and a private man ; 
it is human to err, but we were never in a situation to see or to hear of 
them. We have sat by his side and heard wisdom drop from his lips, but 
it never occurred to us to consider whether his clothes were patched or his 
stockings darned. We leave it to others to disclose his frailties, whatsoever 
they were, and are content ourselves to revere the statesman, the patriot, 
and the Christian man. We believe his fame will grow brighter and brighter 
the farther we are removed from our own day and its controversies, and 
that few names will hold a higher place in the temple of fame than his, 
whose life the short-sighted pronounce a failure. 

Dr. Von Holst has given us the chief points of his public career; but we 
recur to him rather as he was in the social circle. It was during the Oregon 
difficulty that he visited the Alabama Canebrake. The country was full of ex- 
citement ; “ fifty-four forty or fight” was the alliterative party cry. Was there 
to be a war with England? It was of prime importance that the planters should 
be able to answer this question. It would affect the price of cotton, and cotton 
was then king. It was determined to ascertain this point from Mr. Calhoun, 
who was then the leader of the Administration. He was invited toa dinner, 
to meet socially some of the gentlemen of the neighborhood, all of whom 
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were wealthy, many of whom were eminent. They were of opposite politics 
to Mr. Calhoun, being almost, without exception, Whigs and adherents of 
Henry Clay ; but politics in the South rarely interrupted good fellowship. 
It was such a dinner as one rarely sits down to more than once in a life- 
time. It was sumptuous to a high degree; it seemed as if all climes had 
made contributions tg it. The guests gathered early, and before the arrival 
of Mr. Calhoun, who was personally a stranger to most of the party, it was 
arranged that an astute lawyer should be Mercurius or spokesman for the 
rest. Mr. Calhoun arrived in due time, and was introduced to those who 
had assembled to do him honor. He was tall and slender, his hair combed 
back from his forehead, a countenance that showed many marks of intelli- 
gence and firmness, and an eye that was full of expression and restlessness. 
It seemed to move as ona pivot; there was nothing it did not see. His 
manners were full of dignity and courtesy, and in every way he made a 
favorable and marked impression upon his political opponents. The conver- 
sation was general—upon the prospects of the crop, upon methods of cultiva- 
. tion, upon the markets—until dinner was announced. At intervals between 
eating and talking there was a free circulation of various wines, and the ef- 
fect was seen in loosened tongues. Mr. Calhoun, however, was as abstemious 
as an anchorite, and it was never true of him that wine revealed his secrets. 
Allusions in plenty were made to the Oregon question, to the prospect of 
war, to the “ fifty-four forty or fight,” but they only brought out general 
remarks. At last a direct assault was made, and the question was asked Mr. 
Calhoun, ‘‘ Do you think we shall have a war?” All waited in still silence 
for the reply. ‘‘ Ever since I have been sitting here,” he says, ‘‘ I have been 
thinking that England will have to look to her laurels. This mutton is an 
absolute surprise to me, and I did not think it was possible to raise it even 
in Kentucky, of such quality, and certainly not in the Alabama Canebrake, 
where no grass grows. I have eaten the famous Southdown mutton in 
England, where it is native, and it was hardly equal, certainly not finer than 
this, it showed the possibilities of the South,” and then he launched out 
upon a favorite topic, Southern agriculture. From time to time efforts 
were made to bring the conversation back to Oregon and the war, but it was 
always a case of revenons a nos moutons—the Southdown blocked the way. 
After a sederunt of two hours or more, we rose from the table full of learning 
about the Canebrake mutton, but knowing absolutely nothing of the probable 
issue of the absorbing question of the day. Mr. Calhoun had baffled our curi- 
csity with scarce a seeming effort, and himself directed the conversation. He 
showed himself possessed of the first requisite of the diplomatist, the art of 
judicious silence, and when near the close of day the guests separated, there 
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was but one feeling of admiration and respect for South Carolina’s great 
son. He had not the genial manners of Clay, nor could he seta table in a 
roar like Webster, but he stands out to-day the Bayard of our statesmen, 
the man without fear and without reproach. The Capitol at Washington 
never looked down upon a statesman with hands and heart more clean, and 


whose patriotism was more pure. GEORGE F. CUSHMAN 





ORIGIN OF THE CREOLES 


In the recent social and statistical history of New Orleans, published 
under the direction of the Census Bureau, the author, George W. Cable, 
Esq., explains the origin of the creole population as follows: ‘‘ The term 
creole is commonly applied in books to the native of a Spanish colony de- 
scended from European ancestors, while often the popular acceptation con- 
veys the idea of an origin partly African. In fact, its meaning varies in dif- 
ferent times and regions, and in Louisiana alone has, and has had, its broad 
and its close, its earlier and its later significance. For instance, it did not 
here first belong to the descendants of Spanish, but of French settlers. But 
such a meaning implied a certain excellence of origin, and so came early to 
include any native of French or Spanish descent by either parent, whose pure 
non-mixture with the slave race entitled him to social rank. Much later the 
term was adopted by, not conceded to, the natives of European-African or 
créole- African blood, and is still so used among themselves. At length the 
spirit of commerce availed itself of the money-value of so honored a title, 
and broadened its meaning to take in any creature or thing, of variety or 
manufacture peculiar to Louisiana, that might become an object of sale, as 
creole ponies, chickens, cows, shoes, eggs, wagons, baskets, cabbages, etc. 

‘* Yet the word has its limitations. The creoles proper will not share 
their distinction with the native descendants of those worthy Acadian 
exiles who, in 1756, and later, found refuge in Louisiana. These remain 
‘ cadjiens’ or ‘ cajuns’ in the third person plural, though creoles by cour- 
tesy in the second person singular ; and while there are French, Spanish, 
and even, for convenience, ‘ colored’ creoles, there are no English, Scotch, 
Irish, Western, or ‘ Yankee’ creoles, these all being included under the 
distinctive term ‘ Americans.’ 

‘‘Neither the subsequent Spanish nor the American domination has 
given the creoles any other than the French tongue as a vernacular, and, in 
fine, there seem to be no more serviceable definition of the creoles of Louis- 
iana or of New Orleans than to say they are the French-speaking, native, 
ruling classes.” 








THE LA SALLE ‘‘ MEMOIR” 


The world sometimes awakes to pay its neglected tribute of homage 
to the worth of its heroes and martyrs for civilization and progress. Quite 
apparent is it that the incense of such respect is now being offered to the 
memory of one such man who, when living, bore the name of Robert Cave- 
lier De La Salle. 

It will in no wise detract from the character and celebrity of M. De La 
Salle if we succeed, as we shall here attempt to do, in discrediting and dis- 
proving one claim, which has been urged or allowed by several prominent 
authors in that behalf. No great man’s fame certainly need be bolstered 
up with the hollow bubble of an untruth. 

We are led to offer the following criticism by a statement in the article 
of M. Gabriel Gravier, which appears in the May number of this magazine. 
We quote as follows : 

“In 1672, he, La Salle, resumed a second time his way to the Missis- 
sippi, but instead of descending the Ohio, he went by the great lakes, dis- 
covered the Illinois, descended it to the 39th degree, entered into another 
great river which flowed from the northwest to the southeast and followed 
it to the 36th degree of latitude, where he stopped for want of sufficient 
force, but was sure that this river flowed into the Gulf of Mexico.” 

We should here explain that the only warrant for the extraordinary 
statement above, that La Salle passed down the Illinois River to the Mis- 
sissippi a year at least before the voyage of Joliet and Marquette, was a 
document found, as we are led to understand, among the Government Ar- 
chives of Paris, yet bearing upon its face very mysterious attributes. That 
paper purports to give particulars of various talks of La Salle himself, 
about events in America previous to the year 1678, but which strange 
paper zs neither dated, nor signed, nor in any manner authenticated; yet 
it is given the rank of authority by M. Gravier as well as M. Margry, and 
so, in great part, without collateral testimony of any sort, is raised to the 
dignity of positive history. So much, we conclude, they would not deny. 

The idea has presented itself in the suggestion that the ‘‘ Memoir,” 
in its design, was possibly one of deception and fraud, and originally 
intended in some way to harm De La Salle; we are not inclined 
to believe this however. 

M. Gravier cites from the “ Memoir” referred to, some of the natural fea- 
tures of a stream spoken of in the document, to show that it was the Missis- 
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sippi that La Salle visited ; he gives his opinion, which he tells us accords 
with that of M. Pierre Margry, that the ‘‘ Memoir” or relation which details 
the story was first written down by one Abbé Renaudot, a savant whom 
he thinks worthy of respect. 

We suggest then, in endeavoring to account for the waywardness of the 
aforesaid relation (if so be it is an original paper instead of a blundering and 
inaccurate copy), that whoever may have written the paper, even though he 
was a man of candor and the purpose an honest one, it is yet not a clear 
recital; apparently mixed up with what La Salle may have imported, con- 
cerning the voyage of Joliet to the Mississippi, with other journeyings and 
undertakings of his own. 

Mr. Francis Parkman, in his interesting work, entitled ‘‘ La Salle and 
the Discovery of the Great West,” referring to a portion of the above-named 
“Memoir,” says: ‘‘ The first of these statements—that relating to the Ohio 
—confused, vague, and in great part incorrect, as it certainly is,” etc. What 
faith, then, can we place in a record which attempts to perpetuate state- 
ments “‘ confused, vague, and in great part incorrect” ? 

While it is, with good reason, allowed by Mr. Parkman that La Salle 
discovered the Ohio, and while he shows the unsoundness of the claim 
in the ‘‘Memoir,” that he visited the Mississippi previous to 1673, he 


still, rather inadvertently as it seems, falls in with J//:nots River part of 
the discovery claimed therein. He says: ‘‘ With regard to his alleged 
voyage down the Illinois the case is different. Here he is reported to 
have made a statement which admits but one interpretation—that of the 
discovery by him of the Mississippi prior to its discovery by Joliet and 
Marquette.” 

That La Salle discovered the Mississippi, Mr. Parkman tells us, ‘‘ as 


” 


not been proven.” Yet the Illinois River voyage Mr. Parkman seems to ad- 
mit, and in that connection ‘‘ but one interpretation, that of the discovery 
of the Mississippi” prior to 1673, the words appear to credit. Again says 
Mr. Parkman: ‘‘ La Salle discovered the Ohio, and in all probability the 
Illinois also.” 

We are constrained to deny the ‘‘ probability” and ask for the proof; 
yet the only testimony available seems to be a paper allowed to abound in 
error. Let us quote again from Mr. Parkman: 

‘But how was La Salle employed in (1671) the following year? The 
same ‘ Memoir’ has its solution to the problem. By this it appears that the 
indefatigable explorer embarked on Lake Erie, ascended the Detroit to 
Lake Huron, coasted the unknown shores of Michigan, passed the Straits 
of Michillimackinac, and, leaving Green Bay behind him, entered what is 
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described as an incomparably larger bay, but which was evidently the 
southern portion of Lake Michigan.” 

When that was reached, then came the “‘ tres beau havre,”’ which Mr. 
Parkman supposes ‘‘ may have been the entrance to the River Chicago.” 

We have little confidence in any of those hitherto interpretations of 
nameless waters, rivers, and localities indicated in the “ Memoir.” There- 
fore we will remark that when La Salle, in November, 1680, addressed a 
long communication to Count de Frontenac, in which Chicago River has 
some notice, he did not call it ‘‘ tres beau hare.” 

If La Salle had discovered, and was famiiar from personal observation 
with the route from Lake Michigan via Chicago or other channel to the 
Mississippi in 1671, would he not have told of it previous to 1678 ? 

Is it reasonable to suppose that the Government of New France would 
have taken pains to send out an exploring party to search for the Mississippi 
in 1673, if the same thing had been accomplished two years earlier by La 
Salle, who was a particular friend of Frontenac, the governor ? 

Is it at all likely, if La Salle had made the voyage of the lakes and 
thence to the Mississippi in 1671, that the only revelation of the fact would 
remain buried for near two centuries in a slatternly narrative, which owned 
no author and knows no parentage ? 

It is not, after all, quite supposable, that whatever truth there may be in 
that much-quoted ‘‘ Memoir” that its date should appear 1683 or 1684, a 
part of both of which years La Salle passed in France during his last visit, 
and that it was then that the information so loosely and inaccurately re- 
corded was imparted to the writer of that ‘‘ Memoir.” Therefore we would 
hint that we are spared further speculation as to the before-named lake and 
river voyage, which began when the ‘‘ indefatigable explorer embarked on 
Lake Erie,” for that was when he went on board the renowed Griffon, 
in August, 1679. The reader will please compare the two stories and mark 
their similarity ; even the crossing (from the St. Joseph) “to a river flowing 
westward” (the Kankakee) ‘‘ until it was joined by another flowing from 
the northwest” (the Desplaines), then continuing down the Illinois to Peoria 
Lake, where he built the fort named Crevecer. The name of that fort in- 
volves an explanation which might tell the reader why La Salle ‘‘ stopped 
for want of sufficient force,” as given in the ‘‘ Memoir.” 

We will add here what we should have remarked before, that the valu- 
able article of M. Gravier gives us many facts of the early life of De La 
Salle not known to us before ; and the beautiful portrait accompanying the 


paper (which we trust to be a truthful resemblance) is a joy to look upon. 
HENRY H. HURLBUT 





SIR ROBERT CARR IN MAINE 


** A friend in the day of adversity, thus hath your Honour been knowne to us,” 
LETTER, ROYAL JusTICES TO CARR, November 29, 1665. 


An interesting episode occurred in connection with the visit of the Royal 
Commissioners to the Province of Maine in 1665, and as the materials for 
illustrating it are in my possession, I offer them as a contribution to the His- 
tory of Maine, which we all hope may be properly written in the near future.’ 
I am aware that the name of Sir Robert Carr in connection with a Royal 
Governorship of Maine has been referred to in previous histories of the State, 
local and general, but so far as I know there has been no attempt to explain 
the circumstances and causes which I believe led up to the proposed ap- 
pointment, and which are here grouped together to sustain my theory. It 
will be necessary to preface the subject with some explanatory statements 
of the causes which brought about the visit of these legates of the crown. 
In 1652 Massachusetts pretended that the Province of Maine was situated 
within the limits granted by her charter,’ and ‘‘ taking advantage of the late 
rebellion,” as the younger Gorges memorializes,’ they proceeded to usurp 
the functions of government lawfu!ly inherited by the grandson of the brave 
old knight who had received them from the hands of his royal master 
Charles First. The Protectorate turned a deaf ear to the repeated appeals 
of the inhabitants of the Province of Maine, and as Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
had perished while battling against Cromwell, his heir ‘‘ dust not,” as he 
said, ‘‘ assert his right to the said Premisses.” The act of ‘‘ usurpation,” 
as the people of Maine called it, or ‘‘ submission,” as the authorities of Mas- 
sachusetts offensively styled it, was accomplished. It was begun and ended 
in comparative peace, though not without threats and intimidation on the 
one part, and helplessness and unwillingness on the other. It was a case 
of might and right, and rights were trampled upon, abused, and held in du- 
rance till the fifth year after the ‘‘ happy restoration.” Then, after months of 
persuasion, the ‘‘ Merrie Monarch ” was induced to interpose his authority 
between the oppressors and the oppressed, and, as is well known, sent over 
in 1664 four commissioners, of whom Sir Robert Carr, Baronet, was one.‘ 
Among their duties, public and private, was to make the long-deferred res- 
toration of the Province of Maine to Ferdinando Gorges, the legal pro- 
prietor. After transacting other business in the southern colonies of New 
England, conquering the Dutch at New Amsterdam, where they left the 
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chief commissioner, Colonel Richard Nicolls, in command, Sir Robert and 
his colleagues arrived at York, Maine, June 23, 1665, to complete their 
work. They were joyfully welcomed by the people and honored with mili- 
tary escort by the provincial train-bands. Carr was fresh from his battles 
with the Dutch in the New Netherlands, and doubtless the fame of his reck- 
less courage had preceded him. Indeed, it has been said of him that he 
‘‘exhibited the most disgraceful rapacity” after his conquest of the 
simple burghers.” The Royal Commissioners, instead of delivering the pro- 
vincial-government to the heir of the Lord Proprietor, as directed,’ pro- 
ceeded to place the administration of affairs in the hands of a new set of 
officials who should be amenable only to the king.° The Massachusetts 
General Court sent down agents to intercept them in their work, but deter- 
mined to support this newly created political fabric. Sir Robert Carr issued 
an order to the Commander of the Militia to appear with his company “ in 
arms on Tuesday morning next, in the field where they usually meet.”’ 
Thus arrayed, he awaited the arrival of the enemy. This bold action as- 
tonished the officials of Massachusetts and delighted the people of Maine. 
For the first time in the history of their campaign of usurpation had they 
been thwarted, and, after addressing a letter of protest to the doughty Sir 
Robert, they retraced their steps homeward, to report that they had been 
obstructed by an armed force. The dauntless Baronet had presumed to 
snub the emissaries of the great General Court of Massachusetts, and his 
fame, hitherto resting on the rumor of victory over the Dutch, was secured 
by this unheard-of act of audacity. The planters in Maine saw in him the 
Moses who would lead them out of the wilderness, the man of nerve for 
their leader. His popularity spread apace, and the new court in session at 
Wells, July 18th, following, voiced the general sentiment of the loyalists in 
an address from the bench to the . throne, when they beg that the king 
‘* would in cleamency permitt and order your Honorable Commissioner Sir 
Robert Carr Kt: to bee and continew as under your Command our Gov- 
ernor.”* The people were now thoroughly aroused, and the new officials 
infused ‘with the spirit of their valiant friend, bristled up to a degree of 
courage that strengthened their position at home and served as a warning 
to intruders. The Royal Commissioners soon left for Boston, but the in- 
fluence of Sir Robert was still pregnant with meaning, for at the first inti- 
mation in August next of the intention of Massachusetts to set foot on the 
soil of Maine, the Royal Justices ordered the train-bands of the different 
towns ‘‘ to bee ready in compleat armes at the first Call of the Drum, fitted 
with all necessary provision (if occasion bee) for military service,” and they 
were ‘‘ by force of armes”’ to support the loyal government. 
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Early in October Sir Robert returned to Maine with one of his col- 
leagues,’ to reconstruct the government at Sagadahoc, and on his way back to 


Boston he learned that the Massachusetts officials had got as far as Ports- _ 


mouth and proposed crossing over into Maine. Once more he stood guard 
at the frontier and warned them to cross at their peril,” and Edward 
Rishorth, of York, one of the Royal Justices, said: ‘‘I render you many thanks 
for your dayly care of us, and paines amongst us. Whereof I doubt not the 
continuance till the issue of these vexatious molestations.”"' Then Carr 
went to Boston and proceeded on his journey to Delaware. Rishworth, writing 
later to him, October 30th, hears “‘ by some reports from our neighbours who 
are lately come from Boston, that now the Massachusetts authority do resolve 
to suspend any further actings towards us untill the spring,” and thus 
reassured he wishes him a ‘“‘ prosperous journey and safe returne.” But Sir 
Robert never returned, as he was interested in property in the conquered 
provinces of the Dutch, although he retained a lively interest in the people 
who loved him so well and did not cease to appeal for his personal pres- 
ence. The Royal Justices, in a joint letter, November 22, 1665, wrote to 
Colonel Nicolls, then in New York, with the ‘‘ humble request that your 
Honour would be pleased .to propose our desires unto Sir Robert Carr 
whose presence at his owne convenience in the spring would be accept- 
able,” and a week later, November 29th, they addressed themselves to Carr 
in a like manner and purpose, in which they say : ‘‘ The more then ordinary 
testimony of your friendly affection unto us so largely evidenced and influ- 
enced by one of the strongest arguments to attest the reallity thereof, which 
is by the knowledge of a friend in the day of adversity, thus hath your 
Honour been knowne to us, in streights for our security, in answere to whose 
love upon the obligation of our thankefullness, wee must ever remain your 
perpetuall debtors.”"* All these smiles of love and devotion had their effect 
upon the feelings of Sir Robert, and under date of December 5th, following, 
he addressed a petition to the throne, asking for an appointment as Gov- 
ernor of the Province of Maine."* What became of this request is not 
‘known, but it is certain that it was never granted, Carr returned to Eng- 
land, and died June 1, 1667, at Bristol, the day after he disembarked, but 
the political régime which he founded and defended held its own for three 
years. It was not till the valiant knight had been in his grave for a twelve- 
month that the Massachusetts authorities attempted to repossess the coveted 
territory, and then its design was accomplished only by a military force.” 
What the result might have been had Sir Robert held the executive power 
in Maine at the time of that attack in July, 1668, we can easily surmise. 
One cannot doubt but that he would have held the frontier against the hos- 
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tile invasion, and perhaps crossed swords with the leaders. He might have, 
as he did in 1664 with the Dutch, seized Major-General Leverett, who led 
the troops, and sent his soldiers to be ‘‘sold as slaves in Virginia,” and cer- 
tainly he would have taken especial delight, as it is said he did at the Quak- 
ing Society of Plockhoy, in sending a marauding party to Boston to cap- 
ture all their hymn-books, tipstaffs, and tuning-forks, ‘‘ to a very naile.” 


CHARLES E. BANKS 


1 Williamson’s History of Maine, written half a century ago. 

2 Mass, Coll. Rec., iv. (i.), 70. 

3 Colonial Papers, xv., 31, dated April 4, 1661. 

4The Royal Commissioners were Colonel Richard Nicolls, Sir Robert Carr, Bart., Colonel 
George Cartwright, and Mr. Samuel Maverick. Sir Robert was of Ithall, Northumberland, accord- 
ing to Drake (Biographical Dictionary), but another authority (Pepys’ Diary, iii., 314) makes him 
a resident of Sleeford, Lincolnshire. Following this latter statement, Palfrey (History of New Eng- 
land, ii., 580) explains his appointment upon the ground that he was a brother-in-law of Sir Henry 
Bennett, then Secretary of State (Collins’ Peerage, Brydges’ Edit., iv., 129). If this latter authority 
is correct, we learn from the gossipy Pepys that Sir Robert’s house was a place ‘‘ where it seems peo- 
ple do drink high, all that come” (ibid., p. 424). 

5 Brodhead, History of New York, 744-5. ‘* Carr now exhibited the most disgraceful rapacity ; 
appropriated farms to himself, his brother, and Captains Hyde and Morley ; stripped bare the inhabi- 
tants and sent the Dutch soldiers to be ‘sold as slaves in Virginia.’ To complete the work, a boat 
was despatched to the city’s colony at the Horekill, which was seized and plundered of all its effects, 
and the marauding party even took ‘ what belonged to the Quaking Society of Plockhoy, to a very 
naile.’” 

6 Commission printed in Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts, Vol. i., Appendix, 

7 Williamson, History of Maine, i, 417. 

§ Colonial Papers, xix., 82 (i.), July 18, 1665. 

® Samuel Maverick. 

0 Colonial Papers, xix., 133 (iii.). 

1 Thid,, xix., 133 (ii.). 

2 Tbid., xix., 133 (iv.). 

18 Tbid., xix., 134. 

M4 Tbid., xix., 136. 

8 Colonial Calendar (Sainsbury Ed.), v., 1100 (iv.), comp. N. Y.Col. Rec., iii., 109. 

16 Colonial Papers, xxiii. (ii.), 50, 58, comp. Jocelyn, Two Voyages, 198, 
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THE BATTLE OF HARLEM PLAINS 
(Continuation of Appendix IV. 375, VIII. 39.) 


Tue following description of the battle 
written by Joseph Hodgkins, a lieutenant 
in the Twelfth Massachusetts Regiment, 
commanded by Colonel Little, was kind- 
ly communicated by Augustine Caldwell. 
The original manuscripts of the corre- 
spondence of Lieutenant Hodgkins with 
his wife Sarah, are now in possession of 
his grandson Francis H. Wade. A selec- 
tion from them has appeared in that 
valuable publication, the ‘“ Antiquarian 
Papers,” issued by Messrs. Caldwell and 
Dowe, at Ipswich, Mass. Lieutenant 
Hodgkins was present at the battles of 
Bunker Hill, Long Island, Harlem 
Heights, White Plains, Princeton, and 
the surrender of Burgoyne. By compar- 
ing this letter with what has gone before, 
the reader will readily discover its interest 
and value. W. K. 


In Camp AT Fort CONSTITUTION, 
New Jersey, Sept. ye 30, 1776 

My Dear: We have had Experience of 
gods goodness to us in Preserving us in 
Battle and Carrying us through many 
defilties. Since I wrote my last: of 
which I shall give you a short account, 
viz.: on Sartaday ye 14 instant we moved 
to Harlem, and incamped on an Hill 
about nine miles from York, and about 
12 o'clock that night we whare alarmed 
and marched about one mile, and thence 
Took Post and staid Till Sun Rise, then 
we marched home. We had not got 
Brakfast Before there whas a very heavy 
Cannonading at the Sitty, and we whar 
told that the Enemy whas about Landing 
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Down to Harlem Point, whare we Ex- 
pected they would Land By there motions. 
But while our Brigade with two more 
whas wating there: they Landed at a 
place called Turtal Bay 3 or 4 miles 
nearer York, and there whas two Brigades 
there. But they Being Chiefly milisha it 
whas said that Two hundred of the Enemy 
made them all Run, so they Landed with- 
out much Resistance and marched towards 
York and Took Possession of the Sitty 
about 4 o’clock on Sunday. Now you 
must think they whare in high spirits and 
thought all whas there own: so on Mon- 
day morning they thought they would 
atack us with about six thousand men and 
Drive us all over Kings bridge. But thay 
whare much mistaken. But however as 
soon as we heard that thay whare advanc- 
ing towards us, the General sent out 200 
Rangers under command of Coll. Knolton 
who soon met the enemy and fired on 
them and sot them on the Retreat, till 
thay got Prety near us, then the Enemy 
Halted Back of an Hill, Blode a french 
Horn which whas for a Reinforcement, 
and as soon as they got itt, they Formed 
in to two Coloms: But our Brigade whas 
Posted in the Edge of a thick Wood and 
By some climing up a Tree could see the 
Enemys motion and while they whare 
aforming, the General sent a Party to 
atack them which answered the End for 
which they whare sent; for our People 
made the atack and Retreated towards us 
to the Place whare we whanted them to 
come, and then the Enemy Rushed Down 
the Hill with all speed to a Plain spot of 
ground, then our Brigade marched out of 
the woods, then a very hot Fire Began on 
Both sides, and Lasted for upwards of an 
hour, then the Enemy retreated up the 
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Hill, and our People followed them and 
fote them near an hour J,onger till they 
got under Cover of their ships, which whas 
in North River, then our People Left 
them. 

The Loss onour Side is about 40 Killed 
and 60: or 70 wounded. There was none 
Killed in our Reg‘. and about 20 wound- 
ed. One of our Corp'ls whas Badly 
wounded through the knees, but I hope 
he will due well; the Loss on the Ene- 
mys side is not sarting, but according to 
the Best accounts that we have had, they 
had near 500 killed and near as many 
wounded. They whare seen to carry off 
several wagon Loads Besides our People 
Burryed a good many that they left. We 
whare informed by two Priseners that 
they had not the Milisha to Deai with at 
this time. They said that the Surgeon 
swore that they had no milisha to Day. 
This was the first Time we had any 
chance to fite them and I doubt not if we 
should have another opportunity, but we 
should give them another Dressing. 

At this place whare we incamped whas 
within two gun shots of the Place whare 
the Battle whas, for we whare always kept 
on the advanced Post next to the enemy 
until now ; and now we are on the Jersey 
Hills where we have been since the 20 of 
this month ; and I hope we shall stay 
here the rest of the Campan, as I have 
been at the Troble of Building a Log 
House with a ston Chimney. Had not 
Lodged on any thing but the ground since 
we left Long Island. 

Capt Wade has been sick and absent 
from me ever since the 13 Day of this 
month, and has this moment got hear and 
is pretty well again. 





Extract of a letter from Nathaniel Wade, Cap- 
tain in Col, Little's Regiment, to his Mother, 
Mrs. Ruth Wade, of Ipswich, Mass., dated 
Fort Constitution, New Fersey, Oct. 1, 1776. 

I am Not able to Give you a Particuler 

Account of the Action [Harlem Plains] 

as I was not Present ; tis like you may 

have a Regular Acct. as there will many 
write that was Present at the time of the 

Action. We are now Incamped on the 

jersey Shore, nearly opposite to where 

we were when I wrote last: The Enemy 
are Encamped where we ware at Bloom- 
ingdale ; they have Been Very Still Since 
the Battle ; it is Generally thought there 

Next attempt will be on this Shore ; as 

they ware disappointed of possessing 

themselves of King’s Bridge as they ex- 
pected. We have considerable Number 
of troops now Sick. But the Rest in 

Good Spirits; though they have Been 

much fatigued. 

I had ro man Killed, & but only one 
slightly wounded. ‘The young man Allen 
I made mention of wounded in my last, 
had his arm taken of and is since dead. 
Our loss in the late engagement was 
about one hundred and thirty Killed and 
wounded, and that of the enemy more 
than three to one. 

[Antiquarian Papers, No, 31.] 





Extract of a letter from Wm, Duer, dated Fish 
Kills, October 3, 1776, addressed to Tench 
Tilghman, at Headquarters, Harlem Heights. 
I have received your Letter of the 2¢ 

Inst. and am happy to find that you have 

gather'd in the Harlem Harvest. I think 

with you, from the Enemys not interrupt- 
ing our foraging Party, that they are not 
very fond of attacking our Troops. 

I am glad you have so nearly completed 
your Defences in the Front, and hope 
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you will be expeditious in fortifying your 
Flanks to the Eastward of Harlem River. 

[From the original in possession of Oswald 
Tilghman. } 





Lines occasioned by a ramble over part of Har- 
lem Heights ; particularly a spot remarkable 
Sor an action said to have taken place there, be- 
tween a party of Americans and a detachment 
of the British army. 

Hail to the shades where Freedom dwelt ! 
Where wild flowers deck her martyrs grave; 
Where Britain’s minions keenly felt 
The stern resistance of the brave. 


’Twas here in firm array, they stood— 
Here met Oppression’s giant power ; 

Here nobly pour’d their sacred blood, 
And victory crown’d their dying hour, 


Here Leslie fell—a gallant name 
By ev’ry freeman’s wishes blest : 

And Knowlton here (of equal fame) 
In honour’s lap has sunk to rest. 


Oh ! ever hallowed be the earth 

Where Freedom’s soldiers found a tomb ! 
Their laurels proudly spring to birth, 

And shadowing cedars spread their gloom. 


Hail to the shades where Freedom dwelt ! 
Dwells she no more these shades among ? 
Yes—by the sacred blood here spilt, 
We'll still resist the Oppressor’s wrong ! 


What boots the herd of puny slaves, 
Who o’er the Atlantic plow their way, 
Our western world shall find them graves, 
Our Freedom beam a purer ray. 
{These verses appeared originally in the N. Y. 
Evening Post and were reprinted in the N, Y. 
Weekly Museum of October 5, 1811.] 





SIDE-LIGHTS UPON THE PRESI- 
DENTIAL CAMPAIGN OF 1824-25 


A LETTER BY P. P. F. DEGRAND 
[THE following letter by Mr. DeGrand, 
written in January, 1824, and addressed 
to General Dearborn, is communicated 
by Jeremiah Colburn, Esq., of Boston, 





The writer was a strong friend of John 
Quincy Adams, and at the time was in 
Washington, ‘‘ working” for that gentle- 
man, with whom he had intimate connec- 
tions. It is curious to learn that “ Mr. Cal- 
houn’s friends advocate the same cause 
as Mr. Adams’.” On the back of the 
manuscript of this letter is the query: 
“Was Mr. Adams the ‘ valued friend’? ”] 





“T will give you frankly my opinion, in 
fav‘ of Gen! Andrew Jackson for the Vice- 
Presidency, & the reasons which have in- 
duced me to form that opinion. 

*¢J. C. Calhoun, the other prominent 
candidate does not appear to me to 
be the fitest man for the office, nor the 
office the fitest one for him. 

“The Senate is a body of old men, 
many of them having been Governors of 
their own State & almost all of them hav- 
ing held other distinguished stations.— 
Is it fit and proper to place a Gentleman, 
comparatively young, as Mr. Calhoun is, 
over their shoulders, to preside over 
them ? 

“There is very little deliberation, in 
the Senate.—As President of that Body, 
the Vice-President of the U. S. is pre- 
cluded from taking any part, even in what 
little debate takes place.— What field then, 
does this present, for Mr. Calhoun to dis- 
play his talents, before the nation ? 

“The Vice-President is not a member 
of the Cabinet & no active duty of any 
sort ever devolves upon him.—Dbes. it 
not then seem to be made for a kind of 
Sine-Cure for some man grown old in his 
constitution, in the service of his Coun- 
try, as Gen! Jackson has? 

“‘The Vice-Presidency is not con- 
sidered as a desirable office, neither by 
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Mr Calhoun, nor by his friends.—It would 
be too much like laying him over the 
shelf.—His friends & himself, as do the 
whole nation, look to him as fit for active 
duty, either as the head of a department, 
or as a Foreign Minister.—Even on the 
Floor of Congress, as a simple Member, 
Mr Calhoun would be in a situation, far 
preferable for himself; far more likely to 
advance his own reputation ; far more 
likely to enable him to be efficiently use- 
ful to his Country ;—than he would be as 
Vice-President. 

‘‘To subserve the best interest of the 
Country, it is highly necessary that the 
next administration should be strong.—A 
strong administration alone, can pursue, 
with great efficiency, such plans as it may 
form, for the Public Good. 

“We must be prepared to find in ar- 
ray, against the next administration, the 
friends both of Crawford & Clay. 

‘« The alliance of the friends of Calhoun 
can be easily secured, without giving him 
the Vice-Presidency.—But how can the 
alliance of Jackson’s Friends be obtained? 
—Will Jackson accept a command, in 
time of Peace ?—Will he accept one of 
the Departments ?—Will he take a For- 
eign Embassy ?—I think he would not 
consider either as compatible with his 
precarious State of health ;—nor would 
he think either likely to add to his present 
renown.—On the other hand, I am in- 
formed, from first rate source, that both 
Gen! Jackson and his friends are exceed- 
ingly desirous that he should be Vice- 
President, if he cannot succeed to obtain 
the Presidency. 

“Nor would there be a Sacrifice of 
principle in thus forming an alliance with 
Gen! Jackson’s friends, for the next ad- 


ministration ; because their Policy, as to 
Public measures, is precisely the same as 
.the Policy of the friends of John Q. Ad- 
ams ;—on precisely the same grounds, 
the appointment of Mr Calhoun by Mr 
Adams to some distinguished station & an 
alliance with Mr Calhoun’s friends is en- 
tirely proper ;—because Mr. Calhoun’s 
friends advocate the same course as Mr 
Adams’. 

“Let us go one step further.—Take 
Mr Adams out of the way.—Suppose he 
should die or any other extreme case 
should deprive him of the office of Presi- 
dent, who is the man that, next to him, 
stands the best chance of success ?—wan- 
doubtedly Gen' Jackson. 

‘‘ And suppose Gen! Jackson to be the 
President of U. S., does not the interest of 
the Country imperatively demand that 
the administration should be strong and 
efficient >Does it not demand the alli- 
ance of the Friends of Calhoun, Adams 
& Jackson ?—& will not our Voting for 
Jackson as Vice-President, naturally pro- 
duce the result of having the Adams party 
consider themselves & be considered by 
Jackson, under his administration, as ad- 
ministration-men ? 

‘*Take again into view the most prob- 
able case, viz. that Mr Adams is elected 
President.—He is a Northern man; He 
is from a non-Slave State.—Of course his 
administration wants to be sustained by 
Southern influence, by influence from 
Slave-holding States.—Jackson answers 
both purposes by being a native of South 
Carolina & a Citizen of Tennessee.— 
Again, Mr Adams is from the Atlantic 
States.—He naturally has Eastern & At- 
lantic influence.—By the aid of Jackson, 
he is to gain Western influence.—The 
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Western Country is growing very fast in 
Wealth & Population ; & in point of jus- 
tice, as well as of Policy, truly deserves a 
share of the first honors of the Nation. 

“The nomination of Pensylvania, viz 
Jackson for President,—and Calhoun for 
vice-President, offers of itself such a 
strange Phenomena that it is the Duty of 
every good citizen to discountenance 
every part of it; so that its signal defeat 
may serve as a warning to all future Poli- 
ticians. 

“Every such nomination should be 
made with a due regard to the feelings of 
every portion of the Republic.—If it is 
not, local jealousies will inevitably in- 
crease, until they destroy the Union.— 
The nomination of Pennsylvania is of fo 
natives of the same State, viz: South 
Carolina ;—two Citizens, of States extreme 
South, viz South Carolina & Tennessee ; 
two Citizens from Slave holding States. 

** After deeming Jackson the fittest 
man for the Presidency, does not this 
nomination proclaim aloud the absurd 
supposition that they could not find in 
any of the Middle States, nor in New 
England, nor in any State, which does 
not hold Slaves, any one single man, fit 
to hold the Station of Vice-President ? 

“Ts not this, of itself, a most prepos- 
terous & presumptuos doctrine ? 

“In the most splendid days of Vir- 
ginia ;—when she had to offer to the Na- 
tion, such men as Washington,—Jeffer- 
son,—Madison,—& Monroe,—did Vir- 
ginia, even then, move without giving 
the 2¢ place in the Gov' to some Citizen, 
born in another State ?—to some one, 
from non-Slave holding States ?—to some 
one from an entirely different section of 
the Country P—In fine, has not the Vice 
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Presidency, during those periods, been 
filled by some person either from New 
England or from New-York? Has it not 
been filled by Jn® Adams,—Aaron Burr, 
—George Clinton,— Elbridge Gerry,— 
Dan! D ‘Tompkins ? 

‘“‘This course of reasoning, thus far, 
has been furnished by @ valued friend, 
whose views are guided to this result on 
exclusively public ground. — He gave 
them to me on my stating to him, that 
his friends here wished to know the views 
he entertained. — He added, however, 
that his friends would, of course, on this 
subject, as on every other, do as to them 
seemed best, & reject if they saw fit, 
the conclusion which he himself had 
formed & now freely & frankly offered for 
their consideration, on what, to him ap- 
peared the very best ground. 

“To this course of reasoning I have to 
offer the addition of the following obser- 
vations of my own: 

‘‘ That Jackson’s nomination conforms 
to the sentiments of our Republican 
friends generally appears to me very clear 
from the fact that its suggestion, by I. B. 
Davis, at a large Republican Adams 
meeting at Fanueil Hall, was rec* with 
bursts of enthusiastic applause ;—that it 
occured at the same time and without 
concert (as I know it did) to W. Pal- 
frey Jr. Editor of Essex Register, Mr Jos. 
FE. Sprague Gen'H. A. S. Dearborn, S. 
B. Davis Editor Boston Patriot, myself 
and several of our friends ;— & that the 
nomination was (without any previous 
correspondence & in fact without any 
correspondence at all) copied instanta- 
neously in the Patriot, Essex Register, 
Boston Weekly Report, Portland States- 
man, New London Gazette, Manf. Jour- 
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nal, Providence ; Balto Patriot, Wash- 
ington National Journal, Lynchburg Vir- 
ginian, and a great number of other 
papers in every part of the Union—in 
most of them with marks of warm appro- 
bation.” 


NOTES 


THE SCOPE OF AMERICAN HISTORY— 
According to the view of some persons, a 
magazine of American history would be 
a singular compound, if, indeed, the term 
could be applied to the homogeneous 
material of which they would have it 
made up. The exclusive claim is made, 
in turn, for lucal, general, and political 
history, biography, genealogy, and _bibli- 
ography, together with the department of 
pure antiquities. On the one hand, it is 
sometimes fancied that American history 
means the history of New York, and on 
the other, of New England; while the 
South and West occasionally seem to 
think that ‘South ” and “ West”’ well nigh 
exhaust the points of the compass. Ney- 
ertheless, a magazine of American history 
can accept no narrow field. Its scope 
must be national, not sectional. It must 
seek to encourage, not one, but all de- 
partments of historical investigation ; be- 
ginning with the dim traditionary period 
of the New World, taking in the pre and 
post-Columbian eras, the early cartolo- 
gy, the colonial times, the days of the 
Revolution, the epoch of the formation 
of the Constitution, the story of the sec- 
ond war with England, the Mexican War, 
the struggle over the institution of Slavery, 
and the war for the preservation of the 
Union; each subject being illustrated 








by every class of material that affords any 
light. A just method is comprehensive, 
and the individual may well doubt the 
value of his particular investigations while 
pursuing them without regard to the 
value of the studies of others. Any study 
of American history worthy of the name 
must be broad in its sympathies and pos- 
sess a national interest ; and thus, while 
recognizing the special claim of particu- 
lar fields, seek to do some measure of 
justice to all parts of the country. 

CONCERNING EXPRESSION — Another 
thing required is adequate expression. 
Suppression forms no part of historical in- 
vestigation. While the veil at times may 
be drawn over certain events and episodes 
of the past, nothing should be withheld 
that is essential to the correct under- 
standing of important subjects. Truth 
claims a hearing. For instance, in print- 
ing verbatim such a diary as that of 
Chief Justice Sewall, its editors do a good 
work, while the pruning of Washington’s 
correspondence by Sparks is altogether 
reprehensible. What we need to know 
is, not what some critic thinks a man 
ought or ought not to have said, but what 
he actually said. Likewise there is the 
demand for the expression of differing 
views. Room should always be found 
for a fair measure of reply, even for the 
amiable optimist who discovers no end 
of good in some system in connection 
with which most persons fail to find any- 
thing but evil. The truth is poor indeed 
that cannot brook some measure of com- 
parison and challenge. 





WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY — The fol- 
lowing is the record contained in the 
Washington Bible, the property of Mrs, 
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George Washington Bassett, and now in 
charge of the Librarian of Congress. 
Thus it will be seen that the note 
[viii. 223] is incorrect where it recites 
that Washington was “born ye 11th day 
of February, 1732,” whereas it was 
“173 A” 

“ Augustine Washington and Mary 
Ball was married the 6th of March, 
1730-31. p 

““George Washington, son to Augus- 
tine and Mary his wife, was Born ye 11th 
Day of February 1734 about ro in the 
morning and was Baptized the sth of 
April following, Mr. Beverley Whiting & 
Capt. Christopher Brooks Godfathers and 
Mrs. Mildred Gregory, Godmother. 

“Betty Washington was Born the 
2oth June 1733 about 6 in ye morning. 
Departed this life the 31st of March 
1797at 40'clock [* * * undicipher- 
able]. 

‘‘Samuel Washington was Born ye 16 
of Nov’r, 1734, about 3 in ye morning. 

Jane Washington Daughter of Augus- 
tine and Jane Washington Departed this 
Life Jan’y 1734-5. 

“ John Augustine Washington was Born 
ye 13th of Jan’y about 2 in ye morning 
1735-6. 

“Charles Washington was Borne ye 1 
Day of May about 3 in ye morning, 
1738. 

‘Mildred Washington was Born ye 
21st of June, 1739, about 9 at night. 

“Mildred Washington Departed this 
Life Oct’r ye 23d, 1740, being thursday, 
about 12 o’Clock at noon; aged tr year 
and four months. 

‘* Augustine Washington Departed this 
Life ye 12th Day of April, 1743; aged 
49 years.” 
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THE ELEVEN THOUSAND VIRGINS — 
The world is pretty well acquainted with 
the tradition of the “ Eleven Thousand 
Virgins,” by a blunder evolved out of 
eleven. Nevertheless, we must believe 
that there were eleven thousand, and, in 
this belief, at Cologne they show the vis- 
itor the supposed relics of that number 
of human beings. The fame of the eleven 
thousand virgins of Cologne has been 
recognized in cartology, and various por- 
tions of the world have been honored by 
association with the martyred maidens ; 
to all of which we make no objection. 
On the early maps of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence a certain island was known as 
“the Island of the Virgins,” and is rec- 
ognized on some maps at the present 
time. On the so-called “Cabot Map” 
of 1542, where Newfoundland is shown 
as a group of islands, one of them is 


marked 
“ Onsmel 


y 0 gines,” 
which is similar to the legend on the 
same map at the Straits of Magellan, 
where we read, *‘C: de onzemil virgi- 
nes.” The legend upon the St. Lawrence 
section of the map ?#s a little hard to 
read, but still quite readable ; yet in the 
reproduction of a section of this map, in 
the little book by Mr. Nicholls on Sebas- 
tian Cabot (London, 1864), ‘ Onsmel 
y Oginis” appears as “‘ Mt Semel gines”’! 


_ Such is the fate of names, and such the 


prevailing unacquaintance with paleog- 
raphy, combined with the tendency to 
blunder, so that nothing can insure ab- 
solute reproduction, except the photo- 
engraving process ; especially where these 
inscriptions and legends have passed 
through several languages, 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN—-In the Supreme 
Executive Council of Pennsylvania, Oc- 
tober 12, 1782, the return of the general 
election of the county of Berks was re- 
ceived and read, by which it appears that 
Abraham Lincoln was duly elected a 
representative to the General Assem- 
bly (see “Pa. Col. Records,” vol. xiii., 
393). Andon November 7th, following, 
Abraham Lincoln, as a representative, 
signed the declaration of the election of 
John Dickinson, President, and James 
Ewing, Vice-President, of the Supreme 
Executive Council (see id., 414, 415). 
This proves conclusively that Abraham 
Lincoln resided in Pennsylvania long 
after he is represented to have left the 
State by I. L. Nall, in his account of 
President Lincoln’s family. C. 





THE ORIGINAL “THIRTEEN ’’-—Among 
some manuscript memoranda, kept by 
Major Theodore Woodbridge, of the 
Connecticut line, we find the following 
incident noted : 

“Sunday Aug* 26" [1780] 

“ At Gen! Washington’s Table a branch 
with 13 apples very curiously set together 
on it was sent in by Major Leavenworth 
—the Gen! ordered their bearer a bottle 
of Rum for his recompense—The Gen- 
eral handed it to the Marquis—while he 
was viewing it two dropped off. The 
General observed to the Marquis ‘he 
had ruined two of our States.’ As they 
were handed round they came to Gen! 
Greene, at which time all but 4 had come 
off. ‘All gone (says Gen' Greene), but 


the 4 N. England States—here is one 
smaller than the others—that is Rhode 
Island’—One among them (which was a 
withered one, exclusive of the 4) is dried 


NOTES 





up before it was yrown (says the Mar- 
quis) which is Vermont.” 





A CASE IN CASUISTRY—In volume iii. 
of Sewall’s Diary, it is recorded, under 
date of May 13, 1716: “ I hadan inkling 
that two merchants (La Blond and Ger- 
rish) came from Ipswich. I said, How 
shall I avoid fining them?” It appears 
that though they travelled on Sunday, 
they attended meeting in the afternoon, 
and the Judge was inclined to avoid the 
issue with the Sabbath breakers. “ Being 
in a strait, I prayed God to direct * * 
Profanation of the Sabbath was very great; 
and the transgressors were fleeing from 
Town to Town, and County to County, 
could rarely be Censured. On the other 
hand they were young. Mr. La Blond’s 
Mother, my Neighbor, Mr. Gerrish had a 
smell of Relation; both of them of another 
Province ; and I feared lest my Cousin’s 
Custom might be lessn’d by it, because I 
had Information by her Husband, whose 
wife, my Cousin, was a Gerrish, and 
Cousin to this Rich*. Gerrish, or Child 
of Capt. Rich’ Gerrish of the Bank 
[Portsmouth] Mr. La Blond appeared 
brisk as if he ail’d Nothing. I came to 
this Resolution, that if they would make 
such a submission as this I would let 
them pass, viz.: We do acknowledge our 
Transgressions of the Law in Travailing 
upon the Lord’s Day, May 13, 1716, and 


_do promise not to offend in the like Kind 


hereafter, as witness our Hands—Richard 
Gerrish, Peter La Blond. This offer they 
rejected with some disdain, and Mr. La 
Blond paid me a gos. and tos. Bill of 
Credit for both their fines.” Evidently, 
the sinners got the better of the good 
judge. 














THE BUSHNELL COINS—GOOD SAMARI- 
TAN SHILLING — BRASHER DOUBLOON — 
LORD BALTIMORE PENNY—The Bushnell 
collection of American Coins and Med- 
als, lately knocked down at auction in 
New York, is described as “the finest 
ever sold.” This is what the catalogue 
says, which we understand about gives 
the truth in this case. Experts eagerly 
sought its specimens and paid high prices, 
the Good Samaritan Shilling, for instance, 
bringing $650, the Brasher Doubloon, 
$505, and the Lord Baltimore Penny, 
$550. 

The Good Samaritan himself was con- 
fessedly worth his weight in gold; but 
his namesake, the shilling, appears to be 
worth many times its weight, which is, 
doubtless, due to the fact that the shilling 
is unique, while, it is assumed (and to be 
hoped) that the Good Samaritan is not. 
This particular coin is held in value as 
being of colonial make, two hundred and 
thirty years ago—a Massachusetts speci- 
men—of which but one impression was 
ever struck, the die being very much 
cracked on the reverse, rendering further 
impressions impossible. Mr. Bushnell 
regarded it as a pattern piece, struck 
and submitted when the issue of a coin- 
age was first contemplated in the colony, 
others suspecting it to have been a fancy 
piece not intended for circulation. As 
the subjoined cut shows, the coin has a 
very good representation of the Good 
Samaritan attending a man by the road- 
side, his horse and a tree in the back- 
ground, surrounded by the letters MAS- 
ATHVSETS. . . . . IN. On the 


reverse is the date 1652 XII within a 
circle of dots and IN NEW ENGLAND. 
ANO: A Good Samaritan Shilling was 
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sold in the English ord Pembroke col- 
lection, formed about two hundred years 
ago, differing from this in some respects, 
and having the words FAC-SIMILE 
stamped upon it, and it is supposed that 
Mr. Bushnell’s was the original after 
which the latter was copied. Mr. Bush- 
nell, unfortunately, did not say from 
whom he purchased his specimen in Eng- 
land so that its antecedents cannot be 
traced, At any rate, it is an interesting 
coin—interesting as much in the senti- 
ment of its device as in the rarity of its 
issue—especially, as it seems that a simi- 
lar coin, without date, was sold in the Ma- 
dai collection (German), at Hamburg, in 
1788. That specimen had the words 
from Luke x.: “A certain man went 








down from Jerusalem to Jericho.” In 
the same collection there was another 
Scriptural coin entitled “ Lazarus and the 
Rich Man,” all of which suggests the 
query whether these German specimens, 
provided they were of ancient date, and 
well known, gave the hint to the early 
Massachusetts engraver, or whether his 
Good Samaritan was original with him- 
self, Per contra, could the German pos- 
sibly have borrowed the idea from Mas- 
sachusetts ? 

The “Brasher Doubloon” is so-called 
after Ephraim Brasher, a goldsmith of 
New York, who struck this coin in 1787, 
before any Federal coinage was adopted. 
He may have intended it as a specimen 
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for New York State currency. It is de- 
scribed as of gold, “ Very fine,’’ and “ ex- 
cessively rare.’’ 

Like the Good Samaritan Shilling, the 
third coin mentioned, or Lord Baltimore 
Penny, is unique ; hence its value in the 
eyes of numismatists. This also is sup- 
posed to have been a pattern coin, not in 
circulation. The three thousand speci- 
mens in the Bushnell collection brought 
something over $11,000, which speaks 
well for the interest taken in purely Am- 
erican numismata, 





LoNGFELLOw—Mr. H. W. Bryant, in 
the Portland Advertiser, writes as fol- 
lows : 

“Mr. Longfellow’s taste in the print- 
ing and illustration of books was superla- 
tive. ~The early copies of “ Outre-Mer,” 
printed under his personal supervision at 
Brunswick, are very handsome. He loved 
to see ‘a rivulet of text running through 
a meadow of margin.’ 

“‘ At his request I made search for the 
date of the storm which inspired his 
‘Wreck of the Hesperus,’ and found that 
it occurred on Sunday, 15th December, 
1839. It was a local storm which spent 
its force in Massachusetts Bay. The 
fishermen at anchor in Gloucester Harbor 
suffered most ; some fifty lives were lost. 
The schooner Hesperus sailed from Gar- 
diner, Me. When Professor Longfellow 
was here last summer, he intimated that 
he possessed an invaluable relic in a lock 
of Washington's hair, which he would 
some day present to our society. I am 


authorized by his son, Mr. Ernest W. 
Longfellow, to state that this precious relic 
will be presented to us on some future 
occasion. Longfellow’s first printed poem 
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is believed to be a ballad on the subject 
of Lovewell’s Fight. ‘This we have 
searched for, but as yet in vain. I believe 
that it contains these lines, but it is possi- 
ble they may be from some other author, 
as there have been a number of ballads 
on the same theme: 
*T’ll kill you, Chamberlain, said he, 
And scalp you when you're dead.’ 
It was probably printed between the years 
1823 and 1825, and perhaps in some 
weekly paper that had a short life.” 
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A RARE OLD BIBLE—The following are 
the title pages of a very old Bible now in 
my possession. Can any of the readers 
of the MaGaziNnE give me information as 
to its value ? 

“The Holy Bible containing the Old 
Testament and the New. Newly trans- 
lated out of y* original Tongues, and with 
the former translations diligently com- 
pared & revised. By his majesty’s spe- 
cial command. Appointed to be read in 
Churches. London. Printed by John 
Bill and Christopher Barker, Printers to 
the King's Most Excellent Majesty. 1671. 
Cum Privilegio.” 

“The New Testament of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, newly translated 
out of the original Greek ; and with the 
former translations diligently compared 
and Revised. Dievet Mondross. In the 
Savoy. Printed by the assigns of John 
Bill and Christopher Barker, Printers 
to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty. 
1669.” 

“The Psalms of David in Meeter newly 
translated, and diligently compared with 

















the original text, and former translations, 
more plain, smooth, and agreeable to the 
text, than any heretofore. Allowed by 
the authority of the General Assembly of 
the Kirk, of Scotland, and appointed to 
be sung in Congregations and Families. 
Edinburgh. Printed by Andrew Ander- 
son, and are to be sold at his House, on 
the north side of the Crosse, Anno Dom. 
1671.” K, 
Charleston, S. C. 





COLONIAL INVENTORS—What are some 
of our earliest Colonial inventions? As 
far back as 1714, Joseph Morgan, of 
Freehold, New Jersey, applies, through 
the Board of Trade and Plantations, for 
a patent upon certain improvements in 
modes of navigation, which appears to 
have been the introduction of oars, after 
the manner of “ye ancients,” for pro- 
pelling men-of-war during a calm. Labor- 
saving machinery, consisting of wheels, 
cranks, booms, etc., is the main feature. 
In his application, Morgan says: “TI 
have also Several ways to row Small 
Boats but I think they are needless in 
Europe. One I shewed in New York, 
June 17" 1714, where one man rowed 
with 2, 4, 5, or six oars, & could with ye 
same labour have rowed with twenty. 
. .... In this work it being as easy 
to weald oars for ye greatest ship on 
ye Ocean as for ye Smallest Boat: and 
one man’s strength equalizing so many, 
ye benefit must be exceeding great for 
Ships y' lye becalmed or wind bound.” 
Morgan had the prime requisites of an 
inventive genius—poverty and “a Great 
Family of small children,” His letter in 
full appears in Vol. 1v., Mew Jersey 
Archives, p. 190, just issued, J. T. 
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RALL’s SURRENDER—A correspondent 
of the New York Evening Post, writing 
from Berlin, states that the archives at 
Marburg contain proceedings of a court- 
martial on the capture of Rall’s Hessians 
at Trenton, Dec. 25, 1776. The Land- 
grave of Hesse is represented as having 
been quite shocked at the disaster and 
could never forget or forgive it; not one 
of Rall’s officers were promoted by him 
during the war. The proceedings em- 
body the testimony of about fifty wit- 
nesses, the trial not taking place until 
1783. Query: Are these facts men- 
tioned by any writers on the Revolu- 
tionary War, American, English, French, 
or German ? ss 





THE DOLLAR MARK—I find it said 
that the dollar mark ($) may be ex- 
plained in four ways. The first recites 
that it is a combination of the sign of 
U. S., the initials for the United States ; 
another, that it is a modification of the 
figure S, the dollar being formerly called 
a “piece of eight,” and designated by the 
character 8-8. The third theory is that 
it is a combination of H. S., the mark of 
the Roman unit, while a fourth is that it 
is a combination of P. and S. from the 
Spanish feso duro, which signifies ‘hard 
dollar.’ In Spanish accounts, feso is 
contracted by writing the S over the P 
and placing it after the sum, Now which, 
if either, is correct ? Morton 

RosBins’ REEF-—What is the origin of 
the name of this reef in New York har- 
bor, near Staten Island? I think it 
comes from the Holland Dutch word 
Robins, which is the Dutch name (pos- 
sessive plural) for Sea/s, It is supposed 
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that these animals were found there by 
the first comers. In De Laet’s Geo- 
graphy, of about 1640, mention is made 
of four islands in the bay opposite Nut- 
ten’s, now Governor's Island, though 
the names are not given. They must 
have been Ellis’, Bedloe’s, Oyster Island, 
and Robbins’ Reef. Is there any good 
map of New York harbor, earlier than 
1700? NARROWS 


EARLY NEW ENGLAND TOMBSTONES— 
These have a family likeness, generally 
being of blue slate. The seventeenth cen- 
tury memorials in the graveyards of Boston 
and vicinity are noticeable in this respect. 
It has therefore occurred to the writer 
that the question of their origin might be 
worthy of examination. Where was the 
stone obtained for those around Boston, 
and who were the stone-cutters? Were 
these stones imported? What relation 
do those works bear to the tombstones 
in Trinity churchyard, New York. D. 
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WEsLEY AS A BISHOP—I have been 
waiting for some reader of THE MaGazINnE 
to throw more light upon this subject 
than is afforded by the articles [viii. 367- 
439] already printed; allow me, therefore, 
to refer to the best article that I have 
ever seen on this subject, that by the 
Rev. George A. Phoebus, in the Methodist 
Quarterly Review, January, 1878, where 
he argues the whole question, Also the 
article on “The Methodist Episcopal 
Puzzle,” in Zhe Churchman, New York, 
September 6, 1879. The writer has in his 
possession a copy of a letter by the Rev. 
Samuel Peters, of Blue Law fame, in 


which he speaks of “ the venerable and 
learned John Wesley, an intendant of the 
Greek Church.” ‘The same authority, if 
Peters can be taken as authority, says 
that Samuel Seabury, afterward conse- 
crated by the non-jurors, was at one time 
under the impression that Wesley was a 
bishop. Toplady, the poet, accused Wes- 
ley of having come under the act of 
Premunire by receiving episcopal con- 
secration. The fact that Wesley said to 
Coke, “‘ How dare you allow yourself to 
be called a bishop? ” has been quoted to 
prove that Wesley himself was not a 
bishop, as he also declared that he would 
never allow any one to call him a bishop. 
If Wesley received consecration from the 
Greek Bishop Erasmus, he broke his oath 
to the Crown, as Toplady charged. Wes- 
ley, however, called himself “‘ superintend- 
ent,” which is the same as bishop, or 
overseer. At that period episcopacy was 
in bad repute in America, and was asso- 
ciated with the exercise of political power. 
For this reason the Rev. William White, 
the father of the American Church, pro- 
posed to lay aside the word “ bishop ” 
and substitute “superintendent.” Will 
this subject ever be discussed in a 
historical spirit ? Morton 
BATTLE OF THE KEGS [VIII. 143, 296-7] 
—David Bushnell has left an account of 
this affair himself in a letter, dated Oct, 
1787, published in the “Transactions of 
the American Philosophical Society,” 
Vol. 1v., p. 303. In this he says: “I 
fixed several kegs under water charged 
with powder, to explode upon touching 
anything as they floated along with the 
tide. I set them afloat in the Delaware, 
above the English shipping at Philadel- 
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phia, in December, 1777. I was unac- 
quainted with the river, and obliged to 
depend upon a gentleman very imper- 
fectly acquainted with that part of it as I 
afterwards found. We went as near the 
shipping as we durst venture ; I believe 
the darkness of the night greatly deceived 
him, as it did me. We set them adrift to 
fall with the ebb upon the shipping, 
Had we been within sixty rods, I believe 


they must have fallen in with them im- | 


mediately, as I designed ; but as I after- 
wards found, they were set adrift much 
too far distant, and did not arrive until, 
after being detained some time by frost, 
they advanced in the day time, in a dis- 
persed situation and under great disad- 
vantages. One of them blew up a boat, 
with several persons in it who imprudently 
handled it too freely, and thus gave the 
British that alarm which brought on the 
Battle of the Kegs.” TORPEDO 
Lanp oF nop—On this point [vit 
510] see Sewall’s “ History of Woburn,” 
p. 540, where we are informed that the 
Land of Nod consisted of three thousand 
acres of land given by Woburn in ex- 
change for land received from Charles- 
town, according to the final agreement 
between the two towns, concluded July 
29, 1650. It lay at the Northern extrem- 
ity of the four miles square adjoining An- 
dover, and within the limits of what is 
now Wilmington. Judge Sewall gained his 
interest through John Hull.  Charles- 
town, in 1704, contested Sewall’s right, 
but without success. Frothingham’s “ His- 
tory of Charlestown” (p. 111) explains 
the name as arising “ by a comparison of 
its forlorn condition, so far remote from 
church ordinances, with the Nod to which 
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Cain wandered, when he went from the 
presence of the Lord. Genesis iv.” 
CHARLESTOWN 





LAND OF NOD [vilI. 510]—See Sew- 
all’s “* History of Woburn,” page 540, for 
a description of this land, with the proba- 
ble origin of the name. There was a dis- 
trict in Groton, Mass., called Nod, proba- 
bly with a similar origin. S. A. G. 

Boston. 

THE FIRST WOOD-ENGRAVER [VIII. 511] 
—Alexander Anderson, M.D., is generally 
acknowledged to be the first engraver on 
wood in America, being a follower of 
Bewick, who led the way in England. 
Anderson used wood for the first time 
June 25, 1793, the subject being a to- 
bacco stamp. He died in Jersey City, 
January 17, 1870, in his g5th year. At 
the request of the New York Historical 
Society, Dr. Lossing prepared a memorial 
notice of Anderson, who was a member 
of the Society. ‘The memorial, published 
in 1872, contains thirty specimens of 
Anderson's work. STYLUS 





CouUNTLESS ISLANDS—With reference 
to Cooper’s exaggeration respecting the 
“countless islands” seen by him at the 
head of Lake George [vi. 574], may I 
quote the language of Colonel Knox, 
who, in speaking of the transportation of 
artillery from that region to the Hudson, 
by means of ox teams, says : “ It appeared 
to me almost a miracle, that people with 
such heavy loads should be able to get 
up and down such hills as are here,” add- 
ing, from the tops of which, “ we might al- 
most have seen all the kingdoms of the 
earth.” BIONCLE 
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SOCIETIES 

THE NEW YORK GENEALOGICAL AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY—At the meeting 
held June 9, 1882, a paper was read by 
Thomas Henry Edsall, Esq., of the New 
York Bar, entitled: “Something about 
Fish, Fisheries, and Fishermen in New 
York in the XVII. Century.” On the 
authority of Robert Juet’s account of 
Hudson’s entry into this harbor, 1609, 
it was prefaced, that the first thing in 
New York waters to attract the explor- 
er’s attention was something about fish. 
The paper then treated of the great var- 
iety and quantity and the fine quality of 
our fishes in the seventeenth century, ac- 
cording to the united testimony of all early 
writers. The efforts of the Dutch West 
India.Company to establish fisheries in 
New Netherland were detailed, and rea- 
sons were assigned for their failure. Next 
was reviewed the English attempts in the 
same direction after they had wrested 
this province from the Dutch in 1664; 
the sudden awakening of the Duke of 
York, in 1674, to the importance of es- 
tablishing fisheries here ; his instructions 
to his governor, Andros, and the action 
of the latter and his council on this sub- 
ject. Some unpublished colonial manu- 
scripts were read, one of which—‘ The 
Charter of a Fishing Company in 1675” 
—was said to be the first known grant of 
a franchise to a commercial corporation 
in New York. The shares of this joint- 
stock company were to be each “ fifteen 
beavers or the vallue.” The correspond- 
ence of the duke and his secretary with 
Andros, in 1675 and 1676, about the fish- 
eries, in which the latter was urged to 
promote them, was considered and the 
causes of their non-establishment ex- 
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plained. The grant of a license for a 
fishery on Long Island by Andros, in 
1677, to Messrs. Richard Woodhull, 
Samuel Edsall, Walter Webly, and An- 
drew Gibb was presented, with biograph- 
ical sketches of the licensees and some 
account of their families. ‘They were all 
Englishmen—Woodhull, an immigrant of 
1644, the lineal descendant of one of the 
great barons of William the Conqueror, 
was a leading citizen and magistrate of 
Brookhaven, L. I. ; Edsall, an immigrant 
of 1648, and an early settler and burgher 
among the Dutch under Stuyvesant, was 
of the council and magistracy of East 
Jersey ; Webly, who had probably come 
here by way of Barbadoes, was a nephew 
of Col. Lewis Morris; and Gibb, who 
resided on Long Island, was a merchant, 
and afterward became clerk of Queens 
and Suffolk Counties. After some new 
genealogical details of the families of 
Woodhull and Edsall, the paper con- 
cluded with an account of the Long Isl- 
and fishery, introducing several unpub- 
lished colonial manuscripts from the State 
Archives at Albany. 

The paper was one of great interest 
and of unique value, traversing fresh 
ground ; though an additivnal reason for 
the failure of the New York fisheries 
might have been found in the fact that 
the proper fishing grounds lay to the East 
and North, where the fisheries could be 
prosecuted on a large scale. 

At the conclusion of the reading sev- 
eral gentlemen spoke, and Mr. Edward 
F, DeLancey called attention to the fact 
that Governor Andros was from the 
Channel Island, so long engaged in the 
fisheries, and therefore peculiarly quali- 
fied for the part which he performed. 
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THE PILGRIM SOCIETY— At a recent 
meeting of this Society, after some dis- 
cussion, the following vote was passed 
upon the day to be observed as the An- 
niversary of the Landing: ‘“ While we 
recognize the historical fact that the pas- 
sengers on the shallop of the Mayflower 
landed on Plymouth Rock on the 11th of 
December, 1620, and that the twenty- 
first of the new style corresponds to the 
day of the landing; yet, in view of the 
fact that the twenty-second has been hal- 
lowed by an observance during a period 
of over one hundred years, and conse- 
crated by the words of Winslow, Webster, 
Everett, Adams, Seward, and other emi- 
nent orators of our land, it is hereby 
resolved that hereafter the 22d of De- 
cember be observed by the Pilgrim So- 
ciety as the Anniversary of the. Landing.”’ 

It does not appear from this resolution 
that the Society has departed from the 
belief that the true landing was made on 
the 11th, O. S.; though it is somewhat 
funny to talk about the anniversary being 
‘consecrated by eminent orators.” The 
current opinion has been that the orators 
were “consecrated” by the day. 

W. H. Whitman, Esq., presented to 
the Society, in behalf of Miss Sarah 
Thomas, a volume of sermons formerly 
owned by John Alden, with the auto- 
graph of the Pilgrim in it, and annotations 
in his own hand, a very interesting and 
valuable relic. The thanks of the So- 
ciety were voted Miss Thomas for her 
valuable gift. 

THE BOSTONIAN SOCIETY— This So- 
ciety was incorporated in December, 
1881, succeeding the Antiquarian Club, 
whose existence is merged in the new 
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corporation. The Society is designed to 
promote the study of the history of Bos- 
ton and to encourage the preservation of 
its antiquities. ‘To this end the Society 
has obtained from the city government 
the lease of the two halls in the Old State 
House, which will form a historical mu- 
seum, The ancient council chamber and 
the legislative hall have been restored to 
their original condition, and henceforth 
will be held sacred to the purposes of the 
Bostonian Society, which will regulate 
the admission of the public to view the 
collections. The President of the Society 
is Mr. Curtis Guild, formerly a member 
of the city government, and a gentleman 
of acknowledged taste, culture, and gen- 
eral ability, and to whom the public is 
largely indebted for the restoration and 
preservation of this ancient and historic 
building. The building was reopened July 
11th, and formally delivered by the com- 
mittee of the City Council to the custody 
of the city. On this occasion an interest- 
ing and valuable address was delivered by 
Mr. William H. Whittemore, and remarks 
were made by Mayor Green. 

Outwardly the building has not mate- 
rially changed. The first floor and base- 
ment are devoted to business purposes. 
The two halls are situated on the second 
floor, and are reached by a spiral staircase 
which leads to an ante-room in the centre 
communicating directly with the two 
halls. The ante-room is cut at the four 
corners, furnishing four committee or 
withdrawing rooms. A number of por- 
traits and historical pictures now adorn the 
walls, which, erelong, will be crowded 
with memorials of the past. Here may 
be seen the old vane, an Indian with 
glass eyes, supposed to be the work of 
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Shem Drowne. This vane once gyrated on 
the Old Province House ; while, to illus- 
trate the fact that public opinion is 
nothing but a weathercock, blown about 
by every wind of political doctrine, we 
have here preserved the battered arms of 
George III., also taken from the famous 
Province House, and now carefully 
treasured as an heirloom of that past, 
during which New England was con- 
nected with the Crown. Those Sons of 
Belial, known at a certain period as the 
“Sons of Liberty,” and who fought in- 
versely in proportion as they cursed, per- 
secuted, and swore, destroyed many valu- 
able historical monuments, which to-day 
we should be glad to possess. It will be 
the welcome duty of the Bostonian 
Society to look up all the relics of the 
olden time, and so far as possible, bring 
them together in their Memorial Halls. 
The following are the officers of the 
Society : President—Curtis Guild. Direc- 
tors—Abbott Lawrence, Robert R. 
Bishop, William S. Appleton, Thomas 
Minns, John T. Hassam, Samuel H. 
Russell. Clerk—Samuel M. Quincy. 





MAINE HISTORICAL SOCIETY—The an- 
‘nual meeting of the Society, for the elec- 
tion of officers and members, occurred 
July 14th, at Brunswick, the Hon. James 
W. Bradbury in the chair, twenty-seven 
members being present. Mr. H. W. 
Bryant, the Librarian, read his annual re- 
port, from which it appears that during 
the year six hundred and eleven bound 
volumes and six hundred and twenty-two 
pamphlets have been added to the li- 
brary. There have also been several 
acquisitions to the cabinet. There was 
a suggestion in the report that annual 
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assessments should be made to help our 
receipts. The Librarian reported that an 
edition of one thousand copies was 
printed of the last volume of the Society’s 
collections, that copies had been dis- 
tributed to the press and others, and 
about two hundred copies had been sold, 
leaving five hundred on hand. 

The following corresponding members 
were elected: E. B, Washburn, Chicago ; 
Horatio Bridge, Washington ; John Went- 
worth, Chicago; J. N. McClintock, 
Concord, N. H.; F. C. Pierce, Rock- 
ford, Ill.; Henry Philips, Philadelphia ; 
Anson Titus, Weymouth, Mass.; J. F. 
Pratt, Chelsea, Mass.; Dexter A. Haw- 
kins, New York; Dr. B. F. DeCosta, 
New York; the Rev. Sidney Colvin, Cam- 
bridge, England ; E. M. Barton, Worces- 
ter, Mass. ; Samuel Longfellow, German- 
town, Penn.; and G. W. Hammond, 
Boston. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Lewis Pierce, then 
read his annual report, from which it ap- 
pears the funds of the Society amount to 
$13,224.29, nearly all of which is invested, 
a new bond having been purchased 
during the year. The receipts from all 
sources were reported at $795.65. The 
expenditures (including costs of publica- 
tion of volume eight, $750) were reported 
at $1,113. But to meet the unusual 
expenditures there are for sale five hundred 
copies of the volume, and there is an un- 
settled account with Messrs. Hoyt, Fogg 
& Denham, who act as agents for the sale 
of the work, 

It was voted to hold a field day 
some time later in the season, and to 
accept the proposition of R. H. Gardiner, 
for an excursion in a steam yacht along 
the coast, and Messrs. R. H. Gardiner, 
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H. S. Burrage, and C, J. Gilman were 
chosen a committee to arrange for the 
same. The following officers were 
elected: President—James W. Bradbury. 
Vice-President—W. G. Barrows. Corre- 
sponding Secretary—Wm. Goold. TZrea- 
surer—Lewis Pierce. Secretary and 
Librarian—H. W. Bryant. Israel Wash- 
burn, R. K. Sewall, W. B. Lapham, E, H. 
Elwell, S. J. Young, Wm. Goold, and 
Joseph Williamson were elected as the 
Standing Committee. Sidney Perham and 
Henry Deering were appointed Auditors. 
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THADDEUS STEVENS, COMMONER. BY 
E. B. CALLENDER. Boston: A, WILLIAMS 
& Co., 12mo, pp. 210. 


Biography of late has taken a fresh hold upon 
the public, and the collection of ‘* The Lives of 
Eminent Statesmen,” now going through the 
press, seems to form a ground of encouragement 
to present the life of an eminent ‘* Commoner,’’ 
The distinction is well drawn, for Thaddeus Ste- 
vens, however meritorious may have been his ser- 
vices, can never be classed with American states- 
men; while there are many admirers of Stevens 
who will hardly feel obliged to the author of this 
volume for putting his hero where we find him 
posed in the preface, even though we are assured 
that the Stevens movement meant something 
more than ‘* the spoils system.” This qualifica- 
tion is superfluous, since it is clear to most minds 
that the position of the old Pennsylvania war- 
horse is to be found at the antipodes of the spoils 
system, and that. he belonged to the party of 
moral ideas, In his day Thaddeus Stevens fought 
both windmills and men, but he sometimes knew 
when the fight was over, Our author does not 
make a fortunate beginning for the ‘‘ great Com- 
moner,” but he entertains an exalted idea of the 
worth of his subject, and intimates that the time 
has not come for a complete biography; yet the 
remark may be ventured that a more glowing 
eulogy of Stevens will not soon appear. The 
author writes con amore, and is hardly conscious 
of any great discrepancy in his hero. 

Certain aspects of the life of Stevens certainly 
appear grand, and Sumner said that his statue 
ought to have a place in the Capitol. However 


that may be, his statue may not get there. Like 
many other anti-slavery men, and like many advo- 
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cates of equal rights, he exhibited qualities of the 
most commanding order, but, like them, he was 
essentially narrow, and thus, though a brave 
fighter and an excellent agitator, he was a poor 
leader and no statesman, Our author enters upon 
the task of demonstrating something quite differ. 
ent from this, and he goes about it in a chival- 
rous fashion that quite does one good in a critical 

, when we are condemned to listen to so much 
faint praise ; but no stopping out of high lights, 
and no painstaking kalsomining can ever alter the 
facts of the case. In the face of a host of dis- 
advantages, Thaddeus Stevens, or ‘‘Old Thad,” 
as they called him, rose from a humble sphere to 
one of eminence, His ancestry was lowly, we 
are told. We are also told that it ‘‘ had to be” 
lowly to produce ‘‘ so great a character as his,” a 
remark equally encouraging to the unfortunate 
wight born to many advantages, and to the count- 
less millions who never can rise. Nevertheless, 
the club-footed boy rose and made his mark. He 
rose, however, not by the force of genius, At 
times it appeared as though he haa nothing upon 
which to rise; accepting cases as a lawyer which 
the poorest advocate despised; making his way 
wildly with effort and labor, instead of ascending 
with the calmness and self-poise which comes of 
conscious strength, Circumstances at last fa- 
vored him, and, without possessing any genius, ex- 
cept that of perseverance, he pushed to the front, 
distinguishing himself by his extreme and unalter- 
able opinions on the subject of slavery, which, 
from his place in Congress, he opposed in un- 
measured terms, and sometimes exciting the ad- 
miration of the very men whom he denounced, 
His biographer is quite correct in his statement 
of the means by which Stevens advanced. He 
** toiled terribly.” Indeed his vehemence was in- 
exhaustible, and it was employed alike upon 
small things and things great ; upon issues which 
were true and issues that were false. He pos- 
sessed no real eloquence, but his tongue was a 
cat-o’-nine-tails, soaked sometimes in the brine of 
truth and sometimes in the vitriol of ignorance 
and prejudice, 

One great mistake of his life was that made in 
connection with the Masonic Brothérhood, which 
he fought with a blind fury, arguing that standing 
secrecy always implies guilt and shame, and heap- 
ing up charges of murder and treason against the 
members of that ancient and respectable guild; 
and thus, while in some respects he followed in 
the footsteps of Don Quixote, he rivalled the ac- 
tors in the New England witchcraft mania, 
This episode his biographer seeks to explain 
away, but in vain, though he tries to find in the 
result a success. Herein Stevens was a failure, 
like the ‘* Hero Statesman” acting in the Depart- 
ment of Finance. Stevens taught that masonry 
and slavery were twin evils, This he believed, 
but other politicians favored the craze for the ad- 
vantage they hoped it would bring them, The 
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notion of the biographer of Stevens, that the anti- 
Masonic movement shaded off naturally into the 
anti-slavery crusade, is quite as crude as the no- 
tion that Stevens was a prominent agent in the 
destruction of slavery. The plain fact is, that the 
anti-slavery agitation only made matters worse for 
the black man, causing the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise and the enactment of the Fugitive 
Slave Bill; while, if the war had ended with a 
Union victory at the first battle of Bull Run, sla- 
very would have gained fresh strength, and the 
bloody contest would have been cited with over- 
whelming effect against all those who, by attack- 
ing slavery, rendered themselves liable to the 
charge of provoking the South into some fresh 
imprudence, The destruction of slavery was a 
war measure, and nothing more—like Sherman’s 
march to the sea, 

The distinguishing merit of Thaddeus Stevens 
is to be found in his supreme devotion, not to the 
right —for fifty times out of a hundred he was 
wrong—but in his devotion to what he dedieved to 
beright ; while the merit of his eulogist, who 
goes wide of his mark, is to be sought in the same 
honesty of purpose. 


HISTORY OF THE CAMPAIGN FOR THE 
ConQuesT OF CANADA IN 1776, FROM THE 
DEATH OF MONTGOMERY TO THE RETREAT 


OF THE BRITISH ARMY ‘UNDER SiR Guy 

CARLETON. By CHARLES HENRY JONES. 

Philadelphia: PorTER & CoaTEs, 1882, 8vo, 

PP. 234- 

This great episode in the revolutionary struggle 
*forms an admirable subject for a monograph, and 
until the present time it has never been improved, 
The author was moved to undertake the task by 
a special interest in the operations of the Penn- 
sylvania troops, two thousand of whom were en- 
gaged in the campaign, and hence the subject is 
contemplated from the Pennsylvania view-point, 
This campaign proves that, while the outbreak of 
the war of the revolution was largely the result of 
impulse, its continuance was conducted in’ ac- 
cordance with plans carefully thought out, and that 
the leaders entertained some comprehensive views. 
Hence the invasion of Canada, by means of 
which it was hoped to keep the conduct of the 
Northern campaign at a distance, and force the 
co-operation of sympathizers in that part of the 
king’s dominion. Success in this direction would 
have changed the character of the war, and en- 
abled Washington to have thrown the whole 
strength of the colonies against the British forces 
in other parts of the continent. Accordingly, 
the Northern campaign was opened with great 
animation, and with a tolerable measure of suc- 
cess; yet the tide turned, and the American 
forces were routed and driven in confusion south- 


ward by the Sorell and Lake Champlain to Ti- 
conderoga, sadly decimated by bullet and dis- 
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ease, the army being infected with that terrible 
scourge, the small-pox, the treatment of which 
was not then understood. The escape of the 
army was almost miraculous, being pursued by a 
strong force, which presented itself before Ticon- 
deroga, though eventually returning to Canada 
without striking a decisive blow, except against 
the shipping on the lake, and leaving the Ameri- 
cans to recuperate and prepare for the Burgoyne 
invasion of the following year. Ax the end of 
the first hundred pages the author brings the 
army back to Ticonderoga, and the rest of the 
volume is devoted to a narrative of events at that 
place, where great preparations were made to 
meet the enemy by land and water, but when the 
cold weather approached, silence reigned on the 
lake. The record is one of terrible misery and 
privation throughout, yet the army managed to 
hold together, This is the more remarkable, 
from the fact that it was divided against itself, 
the New England troops being pitted against 
those from Pennsylvania, forming hostile camfs, 
which were almost as much embittered against 
one another as against the common foe. Mr. 
— writes some hard things against New Eng- 
and men, to whom the most opprobrious epi- 
thets were at that time applied, the mildest of 
which were ‘‘ cheats, knaves, and cowards.’’? At 
one time the sectional feeling went so far as to 
bring on actual collisions between Wayne’s 
Pennsylvania regiment and Whitcomb’s regi- 
ment from Massachusetts, Whitcomb allowed 
one of his sons, a soldier in his regiment, to set 
up his cobbler’s bench at the regimental head- 
quarters, while he detailed another son to act as 
his servant. This so incensed the Pennsylvani- 
ans, that on Christmas Day they assaulted Colonel 
Whitcomb’s tent, and threw.out the shoemaker’s 
bench, reviling the colonel himself, upon whose 
men some thirty or forty rounds were afterward 
fired, driving them from their quarters and 
wounding several; all of which was pocketed by 
Whitcomb, though Washington was obliged to 
call the attention of Schuyler to this state of af- 
fairs, Indeed, the campaign formed a melan- 
choly piece of business, The details are fully set 
forth, bringing the Pennsylvanians very fully to 
the front, though without prejudice to the de- 
mands of the general narrative, 

In the pfeparation of this very interesting 
work, which is handsomely printed, the author 
appears to have consulted a variety of original 
manuscripts, of which a fuller use could have 
been made, and to which reference might have 
been given for the benefit of those inclined to 
make more extended researches. As it remains, 
the notes are confined to brief biographical 
sketches of prominent men mentioned in the nar- 
rative, The volume*contains, among others, a 
steel portrait of General Schuyler, while the 
edition is so limited that of necessity it will soon 
take its place among the rare Americana, 
































